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I HAVE entitled my subject “‘ the prospects of democracy ” ; 
. but my object this evening is not to prophesy the future, but 
simply to analyse existing conditions and perhaps also to open 
out a fresh field of study for the Institute. 

My thesis is a simple one and can be stated in a sentence: 
We live in an age of democracy, but democracy has not yet discovered 
its appropriate institutions. 

President Wilson, in a famous phrase, spoke of the War as 
an effort to “‘ make the world safe for democracy.” That result 
has been achieved. The world has been made safe for democracy. 
But democracy has not yet been made safe for mankind. 

We of this generation are conscious that we are passing 
through a time of crisis and readjustment. But it is not, as is 
often said, a crisis of democracy: the survival of democracy is 
not in doubt. It is a crisis of constitutionalism, a crisis in the 
conduct of public affairs and in the very art of government. That 
is what makes the problem so appropriate for study and dis- 
cussion in this Institute. 

What, you will ask, do I mean by democracy ? 

Democracy is a form of society—a form of society which has 
not yet found its form of government. We speak of democracy 
as a form of government; but, in point of fact, as we shall see, 
democracy has hitherto been carrying on its public duties with 
political institutions taken over from the preceding régime and 
not yet adapted to its own conditions. 

I will not attempt an analysis of what constitutes a democratic 


society. To us Europeans, who necessarily see it in contrast 
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with the conditions which it has superseded, its chief character- 
istic appears to be negative—the absence of inherited privilege. 
But it is better, at this stage of our experience, to fix our notion 
of it from concrete examples rather than to attempt a detailed 
analysis. The United States and Switzerland were democracies 
in 1914; Austria-Hungary and Russia were not, but the terri- 
tories comprised in them, with the single exception of Hungary— 
where the ancien régime still lingers on in moribund form—have 
become democracies, as a result of the War and the social 
revolution that followed it. 

The United States is sometimes described, by a certain class 
of critics, as a plutocracy, by which is meant that the effective 
political power is in the hands, not of the elected representatives 
of the people, but of an oligarchy of wealth. But even if the 
most extreme allegations on this subject were proved true, 
twentieth-century American society would still remain unde- 
niably democratic. Nobody who is familiar with both sides of 
the Atlantic could doubt the use of the term. 

Perhaps the simplest way of bringing out the meaning of 
democracy is to point to some characteristic figures. Metternich 
and Bismarck, who spent their lives in stubborn resistance against 
the ideas of the French Revolution, are typical of the old social 
order: so, on the opposite side of the Atlantic, was George 
Washington. Contrast them, not only with great constitutional 
leaders such as a Lincoln, a Masaryk, or a Branting, but with 
the less familiar type of popular leadership embodied in a Musso- 
lini, a Lenin or a Pilsudski. These so-called dictators are worlds 
away from the absolute or semi-absolute rulers of pre-War 
Europe—from a Francis Joseph or a Nicholas II. They are 
members of the rank and file of mankind who have reached 
power by their own personality. Lenin, it is true, was an aristo- 
crat, carried to supremacy over the ruins of an aristocracy; 
but he was a belated and lonely example of his class. His 
case is but one of those occasional exceptions which serve to 
emphasise the rule. For the world in which the modern “ dic- 
tator,’’ whatever his origin, has to exercise and defend his power 
is the world of large-scale trade and industry, of railways and 
telephones, of the cinema and the radio, of compulsory education 
and the popular Press—in fact, of what we are accustomed to 
call modern civilisation. 

One of the special features of that civilisation, arising precisely 
out of its large-scale character, is its levelling tendency. With 
men in masses to be provided for, it finds it easier to avoid fine 
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distinctions. Thus it puts quantity before quality, and whilst 
it undoubtedly levels up from below, it also levels down from 
above. It is predisposed to mediocrity. This is a point to 
which we shall return. 

Another reproach often made against democracy by defenders 
of the old order is that it tends towards instability. To this 
it may be answered that it has never yet, in Europe at any rate, 
had a fair trial. The nineteenth century was a transition period 
during which democracy, viewed as an international force, was a 
movement of protest and often of revolt. The War, by sweeping 
away the last vestiges of the medieval system, of the Holy Roman 
Empire in Central Europe, of the Byzantine Empire in Russia 
and of the Islamic Middle Ages, turned democracy from a minority 
into a majority force, from an Opposition into a Government. 

Thus to-day democracy, socially triumphant, is faced for the 
first time, on the international plane, with the problem of govern- 
ment. Can it maintain political power? Can it develop appro- 


- priate political institutions? Can it, in other words, achieve 


stability? The question is as old as Thucydides. It still waits 
for an answer. 

But, if the event is doubtful, one thing is clear. The issue 
to-day is no longer between democracy and the old order. The 
ancien régime, with its Bourbons and its Hapsburgs, its Hohen- 
zollerns and its Romanoffs, has passed away beyond recall. 
Even if its ghosts returned to sit on their thrones, they would 
not reign. Democracy to-day has a new Opposition to face. Its 
arch-enemy is not inherited privilege, but private power. It is 
government itself which is in danger. The cause of democracy 
is bound up with the cause of public power, of “ res publica,” 
as opposed to “ res privata.” 


Let us now consider the problem before us from another 
point of view, from the angle of government. 

Government is the system by which the public affairs of a 
community are carried on. The character of a government must 
therefore be closely related to the character of the affairs with 
which it is concerned. What a government is depends on 
what a government has to do. In other words, political institu- 
tions must serve social needs and must correspond to social 
conditions. Once this is grasped, it is not difficult to diagnose 
the malaise from which we are suffering. 

The social conditions of the civilised world have been com- 
pletely transformed within the last hundred and fifty years, 
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whilst its political institutions, based on tradition, are still 
largely unchanged in form. This disharmony between social 
conditions and political institutions has far-reaching conse- 
quences. Certain influences resulting from it may be noted 
at once. 

The traditional character of our political institutions has 
accustomed us to acquiesce in a difference between appearance 
and reality in the sphere of politics. We are used to the notion 
that governments are never what they seem. This has led to 
much insincerity and even hypocrisy and to not a little confusion 
of thought. 

One consequence of this has been to place a grave hindrance 
in the way of the study of government. Much of what is known 
in academic circles as “ political science ” is a mere playing with 
words. The thinker in his study and the professor in his lecture- 
room are too often using ideas and categories which bear no 
relation to the real object of their study. This is particularly 
marked in the case of Continental writers, who are more legal- 
istically inclined than ourselves and more easily attracted by 
abstract and symmetrical schemes. Thus quite recently I have 
come across writings by professors of standing dealing with the 
British Commonwealth and the League of Nations which are 
misleading from the first page to the last. Such writers start 
from the traditional distinctions of political science—Monarchy 
and Republic, Bundesstaat and Staatenbund and the rest—and 
try to fit reality into this bed of Procrustes. To those visiting 
America for the first time the advice has been given to forget 
all that they have ever heard of it and to see it with fresh eyes. 
To those who enter public life after a study of the traditional 
political science the advice is equally appropriate. 

But there is an even graver consequence flowing from this 
disharmony. It has brought about a dangerous differentiation 
between political and economic institutions—between the insti- 
tutions of what used to be considered government proper and 
the institutions of the system through which we are fed and 
clothed. Whilst our political institutions have remained rooted 
in ancient habit, in the economic sphere we have developed a 
great and widespread new system corresponding with some 
approximation to our modern economic needs. But this new 
system is private, not public: it is outside the constitution. The 
result is that not only are our private needs—if we can call them 
so—better provided for than our public needs, but also that 
private power, with its new and up-to-date type of organisation, 
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has an immense advantage over public power. In the sphere of 
government we are, in fact, attempting to do twentieth-century 
work with eighteenth-century instruments. 


Let us now look a little more closely at the conditions with 
which government is faced. The process which we call the 
Industrial Revolution has brought about a greater change in 
the lives and habits of mankind in five or six generations than 
occurred, not in hundreds but in thousands of years preceding 
it. Alexander and Julius Cesar come to life again in 1777 would 
have been less astonished than the men of 1777 would be to-day. 
The change has been brought about by the practical applica- 
tions of natural science. The old small-scale, hand-run world 
which, now that it has passed away, we fondly imagine suited 
us so well, has gone and in its place there is an international 
economic system which has created a world-wide interdependence. 

Technically and officially, the world is still divided into 


- sections called States; but for the purposes of its very efficient 


economic system, through which we live, it is a single unit. 

Now in the nineteenth century, while this great change was 
proceeding, this clean division between the political and the 
economic, between the world of States and the world of business, 
was generally accepted and proved not altogether unworkable in 
practice. It may be compared to the division of the physical 
globe into land and water. The classical economists and their 
pupils of the Manchester School thought of the world as fluid. 
They conceived of the movement of business as pervading the 
earth and passing unimpeded across oceans and frontiers. Con- 
ditions, no doubt, had not yet become entirely liquid; but they 
were fast becoming so, and they felt justified in making the 
free flow of men and goods one of the assumptions of their think- 
ing. It is true that both Adam Smith and Ricardo in isolated 
passages betray an uneasy sense that political or even deeper 
social considerations may interfere with the pure workings of 
economic science. Every now and then, so to speak, the smooth 
progress of their economic vessel encounters a political reef. 
But they did no more than mark it incidentally on their chart, 
and continue their voyage. Political economy, in spite of its 
name, remained non-political. Meanwhile, government remained 
solidly attached to terra firma, concerned almost exclusively with 
problems of justice, defence, education and other matters remote 
from the economic sphere. Up to the end of the third quarter 


1 For some quotations in illustration of this see Appendix I. 
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of the nineteenth century the general movement in Europe, 
even in the non-democratic States, was towards the curtailment 
of the powers of government. The influence of the French 
Revolution and of the Reform movement in England in sweeping 
away abuses and curtailing privileges worked to this end. There 
were indeed points, such as the tariff, where government and 
business came into contact; but on the whole the two moved 
in separate orbits with little mutual interrelation. This was true, 
broadly speaking, both of Europe and of the United States. 

This nineteenth-century tendency to keep the political and 
economic life of mankind in separate compartments was greatly 
strengthened by the Socialist movement. It will surely be recog- 
nised as one of the ironies of history that nineteenth-century 
Socialism, by its attempt to make use of the national State as 
the instrument of its economic policy, delayed and so finally 
prevented the consolidation of ecoriomic power in national 
political units. The revolutionary doctrines of Socialism were 
equally unpalatable to the governments and the business men of 
the day; and their dislike of the ends blinded them as to the 
interesting possibilities of the means. State association in com- 
merce and industry became mixed up in men’s minds with the 
class struggle, the dictatorship of the proletariat and other 
disagreeable watchwords, and thus the opportunity of fortifying 
the national State by supplementing its political power by 
economic power was allowed to slip by. As it was, it was only 
in Germany, and only in the decade before 1914, in the activities 
of men like Helfferich, that a systematic attempt was made to 
use economic power for political purposes. This negative service 
by an international movement, compelled, contrary to its own 
principles, to preach and organise on a national basis, may 
come, paradoxically enough, to rank as the greatest contribution 
of nineteenth-century Socialism to political development. 

The War opened men’s eyes. It became clear to us all that 
the political and the economic, government and business, cannot 
be kept in separate compartments, if only because every modern 
State has to take account of economic organisation in considering 
its system of national defence. Four years of war and blockade 
and counter-blockade brought it home, not only to the belligerents 
but sometimes quite as insistently to the neutrals, that, in the 
world as it now is, economic problems form a part, and perhaps 
the most important part, of governmental policy. It is, in fact, 
no more possible to disentangle political issues from economic 
than it is to maintain the time-honoured distinction between 
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“domestic” and “ foreign” affairs. Before the War even as 
close and as perennially youthful an observer as Lord Bryce, 
in planning out the material for his book on democracy, could 
still relegate ‘“‘ Democracy and Foreign Policy” to a separate 
chapter. The War and its sequel have taught us that there is 
hardly a domestic problem which can be mentioned—take only 
the example of the “ sheltered trades ”—which does not need to 
be considered also in relation to extra-domestic forces. No 
student of public affairs or practical administrator can to-day 
mark off a group of problems and label them as material of 
foreign policy. In a word, the effect of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and of the War, which first opened our eyes as to its full 
significance in the political sphere, has been to make the material 
of politics as fully international as the material of economics has 
been recognised to be from the time of the classical economists 
onward. States are no longer to-day self-contained sections of 
the earth’s surface with a few outlying interests which are called 
“ foreign affairs.” An international outlook and a wide know- 
ledge of the world are as greatly and as continuously needed in 
every branch of high political administration as in the head 
office of a bank or any other business. 

But while the material of government has thus become 
enlarged, so as to embrace the whole world, there has been a 
parallel movement going on during the last five or six generations 
which has had the contrary effect on the mind of those responsible 
for public affairs. If the Industrial Revolution has given us 
large-scale economic problems, the democratic movement pro- 
ceeding from the French Revolution has given us small-scale 
political minds. Simultaneously with the growth of this vast 
new system of world-wide interdependence, political power in 
Europe, North America and Australia, and increasingly in other 
continents, has been placed in the hands of the great mass of 
the people. This has greatly intensified the disharmony between 
political and economic institutions. 

The natural effect of democracy upon public affairs is to 
intensify public opinion, especially on questions which appeal 
immediately to the ordinary man. An active public opinion 
tends to promote group thinking concentrated on local interests. 
The extension of political power, or of the sense of a right to 
such power, has brought into existence the movement, in essence 
psychological rather than political, for what has been described 
as “‘ self-determination.”’ What this has, in fact, denoted is the 
emergence of an increasing number of local units of public 
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opinion, claiming the right to affirm, and even on occasion to 
enforce, their own particular feeling or interest. 

One symptom of this has been the spread of the idea of the 
“ nation-State,” which has acted as a fissiparous influence break- 
ing up large political units into constituent elements based on 
local centres of opinion. The nation-State in itself is, as Lord 
Acton pointed out some seventy years ago and President Masaryk 
has never ceased to emphasise, an inherent absurdity. It does 
not correspond to the pre-War, the present or any possible future 
political grouping of the world. But the movement ran its 
course in nineteenth-century Europe and is spreading its influence 
in Asia and elsewhere, because it provides a convenient channel 
for local opinion and local sentiment. As a result, not only are 
there more States in Europe than there were before the War, 
but the smaller States, both old and newly established, count 
for considerably more than they did.. Pre-War diplomacy paid 
attention, broadly speaking, only to the Great Powers. On the 
chessboard to which Metternich and Bismarck devoted so much 
skill and ingenuity the large pieces held almost undisputed sway. 
But on the new post-War chessboard, at Geneva and elsewhere, 
there are a number of pawns and most of them are very much 
alive. 

Nor is the movement of self-determination confined to political 
groups. It extends to innumerable other forms of, common 
interest and sentiment. New organisations are making them- 
selves heard on every side: we see groupings based on sex, on 
age (one of the most natural and yet most striking results of the 
gulf between the older and the younger generation caused by the 
War), on war-time experience, on religion, on economic interest 
and on professional occupation. All these, whatever ancestry 
may be claimed for them, are due to the democratic movement. 
For it is the extension of power from a privileged class to the 
body of the people which has made organisation on the basis of 
common interest worth while. : 

The spread of democracy and of local and group thinking has 
exercised a further influence of which we are becoming daily 
more conscious. It has led to a great acceleration in the move- 
ment of public affairs, lessening the traditional lag between the 
promulgation of an idea and its appearance as a practical political 
force. It was one of the axioms of the old political science that 
ideas took ample time to “ grow and ripen,” so that they could 
be carefully watched and tended and, if necessary, pruned 
before they became “ practical politics.” In England especially 
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we have been accustomed to think of political ideas and institu- 
tions in terms of trees, not the scientifically regimented timber of 
a continental forest, but the spacious century-old monarchs of 
the English park and countryside. To-day we are forced to 
recognise that the metaphor does not apply. Political ideas no 
longer grow in stillness : they burst in upon us from near or far, 
often before we have éven been conscious that they had any- 
where found minds to lodge in. We have only to look back a 
generation and consider the immense changes that have taken 
place—changes almost greater in the other continents than in 
the main scene of the Great War—to realise how completely 
calculations based on the older modes of reckoning would be at 
fault to-day. When I was in Turkey in 1910 I remember Sir 
Edwin Pears, the doyen of the British Colony at Constantinople, 
remarking to me that I would live to see the Turk driven out of 
Salonica and how, Oxford-trained as I was, I wondered whether 
he was not over-sanguine. Who would have dared to predict 
that within less than fifteen years the Caliphate itself would be 
abolished? We must accustom ourselves to the fact that the 
rhythm of public affairs has changed from an andante to a pres- 
tissimo. Or, to vary the metaphor, we must remember that we 
live in a world which is no longer leading a vegetative existence, 
but is pulsating with life and equipped with an ever-increasing 
number of highly charged nerve-centres. 

One last condition of present-day political life must be men- 
tioned. The units of government to-day are not only smaller 
on the whole than they used to be, but also poorer. The War 
was carried on by States, not by private interests, and it is States 
that have had to pay for it. The result has been the impoverish- 
ment of public power and an increase in its dependence upon 
private power. This is a condition which is already leading, and 
will lead increasingly, to serious consequences. One of them is 
the lessened attractiveness of the public service in its numerous 
fields—administrative, parliamentary and, most serious perhaps 
of all, judicial. Public life as a career had already begun to 
suffer from the fact that its framework is more limited than that 
of large-scale business. This does not come home to us so vividly 
in England as it does in the parliaments and government offices 
of the large majority of States; but it is true even of the greatest. 
If Wall Street offers more scope for an enterprising young man 
than Washington, and the City than Whitehall, where are we 
to expect statesmanlike talent to flow when it springs up in 
communities of smaller calibre? Even Geneva itself, with its 
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world-wide outlook and possibilities of action, has proved too 
humdrum for some aspiring spirits. Public life with its inevit- 
able restrictions and its limited material rewards, with its endless 
calls on patience and on the capacity to suffer fools gladly, has 
less and less to offer compared with the kingdoms: opened out 
from the wind-swept mountain tops of private power. 

Needless to say, these difficulties are greatly intensified under 
conditions where the controlling power is not only private but 
also alien. Chartered company government has always been 
open to strong objections, and the increasing political influence, 
even in some of the older European countries, of foreign com- 
mercial and financial interests, is a phenomenon that must cause 
anxiety to every thoughtful observer of post-War tendencies. 

' To sum up this brief survey of present-day political con- 
ditions, we find ourselves in a world of larger businesses and 
smaller States, of richer businesses and poorer States, of more 
efficient businesses and less efficient States, of more glorious 
businesses and less glorious States. What we are witnessing is 
a drift of interest away from politics, from governments, from 
interest in public affairs. 

In the old days politics seemed to have such an unshakable 
hold over men’s minds that it was not uncommon to hear com- 
plaints that its rewards in prestige were excessive. Why, it 
would be asked, should the streets of our capital cities be filled 
with statues of statesmen, to the comparative neglect of the 
thinkers, artists and musicians? To-day, when statesmanship 
has become at once more difficult and more thankless, no one 
would wish to weaken one of the not very numerous inducements 
which still remain to the career of public service. 

The decline in the power of governments and parliaments has 
produced another phenomenon which might at first sight seem 
inconsistent with what has just been said—the emergence of 
personal rule in certain countries where the parliamentary 
system has never struck deep roots. It is a mistake to regard 
these so-called dictatorships as representing in any sense an 
advance in the art of government: no one familiar with the 
permanent conditions of public life in the countries concerned 
would seriously make this claim. Their real psychological origin 
is very different: they represent an attempt on the part of a 
weak political organisation, conscious that power is slipping 
from its grasp, to recapture and conserve what it can. This is 
not the place in which to pass judgment on the peoples who 
have adopted this expedient, or acquiesced in its adoption by 
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energetic leaders over their head. No outsider can estimate 
whether the crisis in their public life was really such as to justify 
these stringent measures of self-protection, or whether the 
measures themselves will prove successful. But what is abun- 
dantly clear is that the parliaments and other traditional institu- 
tions which have been displaced were not able to solve, hardly 
even able satisfactorily to discuss, the real problems affecting 
their peoples. The power had slipped from them and was else- 
where—in some mysterious upper region of international organ- 
isation into which national parliamentarians cannot penetrate. 
When even in Great Britain the country can be practically 
committed to so far-reaching a decision as the restoration of the 
gold standard behind the back of the Mother of Parliaments, 
how can we expect the prestige of younger bodies to survive 
intact in an age when the real problems are not such as they 
are equipped to grapple with? 

Looked at from this point of view, the post-War dictatorships 
are not, as they seem at first sight, mere usurpations of domestic 
power: rather they represent an almost desperate effort to 
break out of the vicious circle of parochial politics and to our 
with the real problems affecting their countries. 

This is perhaps more easily discerned from Geneva than from 
London. From the standpoint of international organisation it 
is always more convenient, other things being equal, to deal 
with a country under a dictatorship than to negotiate with the 
representative of a more complex form of government: for, 
once the Chief is persuaded, success for any project is assured. 
As Demosthenes said long ago, it is easier to do business with 
Philip than with the Athenian democracy. Thus, as we shall 
see in greater detail later on, by an irony arising out of the very 
character of public affairs, the League of Nations, which in the 
mind of President Wilson was to entrench democracy, if it has 
not actually weakened it, has certainly helped to make its existing 
weakness more manifest. 


We conclude, then, that there is urgent need for institutions 
such as will enable the public power to retain or recover control 
over private interest. 

The institutions for which we are seeking must, if the 
foregoing analysis is accepted, conform to three main con- 
ditions : 

They must be able to operate effectively in the international 

as well as in the national domain. 
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They must be responsive to the control of local centres of 
power. 

They must be capable of rapid adjustment to changing 
circumstances. 


The bare enumeration is sufficient to make it clear that we 
are concerned with institutions of an entirely new type. Each 
of the three conditions stated involves the elimination of a 
cherished tradition in political thinking. 


The first involves the elimination of the idea of absolute 
sovereignty. 

The second involves the elimination of the idea of progress 
through increasing centralisation. 

The third involves the elimination of the idea of a system of 
checks and balances designed to ensure stability against 
the danger of too rapid change.. 


A few words may be added under each of these heads. 

Political institutions designed to function internationally are 
necessarily designed to function in a world of other States. In 
other words, they are designed for purposes of co-operation, and 
of a co-operation which is not occasional and spasmodic, but 
regular and permanent. It is, of course, possible to maintain, in 
a technical sense, that absolute sovereignty can be preserved 
unimpaired in a co-operative system, that a group of, absolute 
sovereigns can, without loss of their attributes, individually 
agree each temporarily to forego the necessary degree of absolute 
power in order to carry out the common purposes upon which 
they have each, in their sovereign will, agreed. But this kind of 
reasoning will convince no one, or at least no Englishman. The 
broad fact remains that sovereignty and co-operation are anti- 
thetical conceptions, representing antithetical tendencies. Sove- 
reignty is a conception applicable to a world of self-contained 
units. Co-operation is a conception applicable to a world of 
interdependent groups. Sovereignty faces inward and marshals 
its forces against ‘‘ the foreigner ”’—an unanalysed indistinguish- 
able mass looming outside its own sharply marked borders. 
Co-operation looks outward, and transforms what has been 
strange and “ foreign ”’ into elements of working collaboration 
for recognised common interests. Thus in an interdependent 
world the term sovereignty, with its picturesque ancestry of 
*‘ Great Monarchs,”’ is silently dropping out. It will be an inter- 
esting study to watch its desuetude. Already it is less familiar 
in the world of affairs than in the world_of the study; but it 
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still survives on the lips of plenipotentiaries, not indeed in its 
old magnificence, but as a last resort in a difficult argument 
when their instructions forbid them to give way. . 

To accept the control of local centres of power in an inter- 
dependent world is to run counter to the whole hitherto accepted 
scheme of the development of political institutions. That scheme 
has been based on the idea of the steady expansion of areas of 
government. Progress, so we learned in the books, consisted in 
the advance from the Tribe to the City, from the City to the 
Territorial State, from the Territorial State to the Empire, and 
thus, at some undefined future date, always placed many genera- 
tions ahead, to the world as a single unit of government. Ex- 
amined in detail, the scheme presents itself as a development of 
federalism, of a system of government, that is, which, however 
complex in detail, places the ultimate control in a single centre. 
Federalism means central control, or it means nothing. 

But democracy, as we are now beginning to realise, dislikes 
large-scale units of government, whether federal or unitary. 
They are indeed open to many objections, of which the difficulty 
of maintaining a genuine system of party government is not the 
least. On the other hand, they undoubtedly make for a certain 
efficiency. The Balkans would be more efficiently governed 
to-day under the system designed by the German protagonists of 
Berlin—Baghdad than they are under their own independent 
governments. But, for good or for ill, the choice is not open 
to us. For the time being at any rate, while democracy is in 
the ascendant, we have reached the limits of the federal and 
centralising tendency and are witnessing a turn of the tide 
towards local independence. It seems safe to say that there will 
never be a larger federation than the United States; and even 
there the difficulty of compressing all the complex interests of 
so vast a territory into a single channel is proving increasingly 
embarrassing both to the American and to other governments. 

We must look forward, then, in the coming age to a steady 
increase in the membership of the society of States—an increase, 
that is, in the number of centres which desire to retain the last 
word and final control in decisions of policy. The diffusion of 
responsibility thus involved is disagreeable to the administrative 
mind; but, in the world of to-day, with its life and variety, it 
is as inevitable as the railway, the telegraph and the aeroplane, 
those symbols of material uniformity which have unwittingly 
brought all this diversity to light. Moreover, even from the 
purely administrative point of view, it would seem that the 
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old conception of increasing centralisation may have been mis- 
taken; for in the economic sphere, where democratic forces were 
relatively powerless, the development has been by no means 
along these simple and obvious lines. Experience has revealed 
the limits of the power that can be efficiently exercised from a 
single office, and devices such as the cartel or the interlocking 
directorate indicate that the tendency towards co-operation is 
making its way in what might have seemed an unpromising 
field. Even the War, that supreme example of collective effort, 
though it produced a Commander-in-Chief for the armies of four 
Great Powers, led to no economic generalissimo; nor is there 
any in sight to-day in the private field. 

Thus there are respectable administrative arguments for the 
maintenance and increase of local centres of control. The moral 
arguments are far stronger. But to these we shall return. 

The system of checks and balances, which is exemplified in so 
many details of existing political institutions, dates from the 
time when the course of affairs was slow enough to make inaction 
in general an innocuous policy. In the eighteenth-century world 
it was natural to consider stability as the chief desideratum in a 
political constitution. Power was in the hands of a privileged 
minority, and self-interest combined with a reasonable judgment 
on the world’s affairs caused it to look with a suspicious eye on 
any proposals of change. Hence our constitutional traditions 


have a certain architectural quality. Power is enclosed in a. 


castle behind moat and battlements, and before an intruding 
proposal can obtain entrance there are elaborate precautions to 
be taken and elaborate formalities to be observed. Complaints 
are often made, especially in countries with detailed written 
constitutions, that “ politics,” by which is meant the party 
system, prevent the consideration of urgent and overdue reforms. 
But the fault does not lie with the system of party government 
or with the individuals in control of it. The difficulty is a deeper 
one; it is that the whole mechanism of domestic legislation and, 
in some countries, of the conduct of “foreign relations ”’ also, 
is designed on lines appropriate to the conditions of a past age. 
This is best seen when progress in spheres subject to these ham- 
pering restrictions is contrasted with the results achieved under 
freer conditions. It is, in fact, not “ the politicians’ who are 
at fault, but the institutions that they are compelled to work 
with. In an age of active public opinion, where persuasion and 
adjustment are the order of the day, they remain the victims of 
rigid rules of their ancestors’ making. 
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Thus our three prerequisites—co-operation, local independ- 
ence and flexibility—point to the development of institutions of 
an entirely new type. The older institutions worked through the 
issue of commands from the centre of authority to the subjects 
of sovereignty at the circumference. The newer will be designed 
to facilitate the transmission and elucidation of ideas and policies 
so that all those affected by them can participate in their dis- 
cussion. For the older institutions the sovereign at the centre 
was the driving force: for the newer the driving force is opinion, 
which is gathered up and diffused like electric power throughout 
all the living centres of the community. The older institutions 
are typified in the centurion who, in our modern age, does not 
even need to say “ go,” but merely signs a paper or presses a 
button; the newer are typified in the diplomat or, if you will, 
the teacher, the public servant whose function it is to explain 
and to persuade, if need be, to rebuke—in a word, to stand 
between opposing opinions and to bring them closer together for 
practical ends. Under the older dispensation it used to be said 
that “influence is not government.” To-day influence has 
become not the whole but almost the whole of such central 
government and power of decision as the world will ever possess. 
The work of the world is, in fact, being carried on to-day by 
influence, that is, by persuasion and goodwill and the effort at 
understanding, by all the various processes which appeal patiently 
and honestly to men’s minds and seek to bring home to them the 
opinions and desires and needs of their fellow-men in regions 
and circumstances remote from their own. 


Thus far our discussion has been mainly theoretical. We 
have been setting forth the kind of institutions which ought to 
exist under present-day conditions. Let us now turn to see 
what institutions do actually exist to deal with public affairs in 
the world before our eyes. We shall find that, in spite of tradi- 
tions and appearances, the misfit between public business and 
the institutions through which it is conducted is not so great as 
our analysis might lead us to suppose. For the movement of 
life and the tide of affairs cannot be restrained by formal barriers, 
and power finds its way past every obstacle to the place where 
working policies are actually thought out and laid down. 

During the last decade, in fact, a whole new set of institutions 
has been silently growing up on lines corresponding to the needs 
of the age. They have been little analysed, or even discussed, 
as yet, because the men engaged in using and developing them 
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have little leisure to explain their working or even perhaps to 
make clear to their own minds how completely they contradict 
the traditional doctrines of political science. 

The two most prominent examples of post-War political 
institutions are the British Commonwealth and the League of 
Nations. 

The British Commonwealth is held together to-day by 
influence, not by command. In fact, as we all know, this has 
been the case for many years past, but it was only at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 that it was formally placed on record. We 
hardly realise what a tremendous venture of faith the decisions of 
that Conference involve, or what a revolution in hitherto accepted 
canons of political practice. ‘“‘ To propose that Great Britain 
should voluntarily give up all authority over her colonies, . . .” 
wrote Adam Smith,! ‘‘ would be to propose such a measure as 
never was and never will be adopted’ by any nation in the 
world. . . . The most visionary enthusiast would scarce be 
capable of proposing such a measure, with any serious hopes at 
least of its ever being adopted.” Yet adopted it has been, and 
not by a nation addicted to visionary enthusiasm or romantic 
gestures, but by a Conservative Government among a people 
distinguished for practical sense and dislike of fine phrases. 

From the purely formal point of view the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 denotes a surrender of power, probably the greatest 
surrender of power ever made by any government at any single 
moment. But, in the light of political reality, it represents a 
leap forward in the organisation of the British Commonwealth 
from an eighteenth-century to a twentieth-century system. 
Thanks to the flexibility of our constitutional arrangements and 
to the fact that we are not burdened by a written constitution, 
we have been able to run right past some of our neighbours 
whose institutions are of far more recent date than our own. 
We need only consider the procedure which would have been 
needed in the United States to bring about changes analogous 
to those made so simply and easily in our own case last year. 

To analyse the present-day working of the British Common- 
wealth and to compare it with the other great example of a 
post-War political institution, the League of Nations, would be 
a fascinating study. There is no time to develop the theme here. 
Suffice it to say that, while the League of Nations is the hub 
or central nerve-centre of a world-wide system of co-operation, 
the British Commonwealth succeeds in maintaining itself upon a 

1 Wealth of Nations, Book IV, chap. vii, part 3, p. 198 (Clarendon Press, 1869). 
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co-operative basis without any central working institutions at 
all. Geneva is an office which is becoming a symbol. The 
British Commonwealth has no central office. It has a symbol— 
the Crown—but the Crown is independent of place. It belongs 
equally to all parts of the Commonwealth, and there is no differ- 
ence between its status in the older nations and in the younger. 
Geneva is a capital city—a metropolis of a new kind, no doubt, 
requiring no array of government buildings but only two rela- 
tively modest offices, but nevertheless a metropolis. London is 
no longer a metropolis. It ranks with Ottawa and Dublin and 
Canberra. For many it is, and will always remain, a shrine. 
But that is something different. 

To explain why the British Commonwealth can thus dispense 
with a centre would carry us too far into the realm of the unseen 
and imponderable. We all know that without a common out- 
look, common habits and common aims, the system as we know 
it would not work fora day. This is sufficient to suggest what a 


- problem is involved in the promotion of a common outlook, 


common habits and common aims in a newly-established co- 
operative system whose members do not set out with these 
advantages. This is the task which is being undertaken at 
Geneva. 

The League of Nations has been neatly defined, by one of 
those who know it best, as “the maximum of co-operation 
between governments at any given moment.” The definition is 
characteristic in its elusiveness. It does not attempt to tell you 
what the League of Nations is or does. It merely situates it in 
its relationship to other bodies. We are far removed here from 
the old world of absolute powers and rights: instead, we find 
ourselves in a relativistic universe where everything is measured 
by something else and the whole world, with everything in it, is 
moving and changing all the time. The League of Nations, in 
fact, has no fixed powers and attributes. It may be much to-day 
and little or almost nothing to-morrow. It is not a government 
but a contrivance for adjustment between governments, not a 
State but a table at which States sit down to do business. You 
can bring States to a table, but you cannot make them agree, 
as the League authorities, and all the world, realised with a 
shock in March 1926. A co-operative system provides no specific, 
except goodwill and good sense, against deadlock and dissolution. 
Nevertheless, the existence of the table is a powerful incentive 
to agreement. There is a school of psychology which maintains 


that the physical gesture precedes and calls up the sensation it 
No. 3.—VOL. VII. N 
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denotes—that men are ashamed because they blush and afraid 
because they turn pale. In the same way it may be said, and 
in this case there is ample experience to bear it out, that to 
provide the physical prerequisites of agreement is to have gone 
a considerable way towards its attainment. 

But who sits at the table? Who are the human agents by 
whom this co-operative system is carried on? It is here that 
we come to the heart of the subject. The system by which the 
chairs at this metaphysical table are filled or, in other words, 
the principles underlying this new experiment in international 
consultation and administration, have been set out in exemplary 
fashion in the best book, in my humble judgment, that has as 
yet been written about the League. It does not mention the 
League in its title, and hence you will not find it in the 
bibliographies. It is called Allied Shipping Control, and 
professes to deal with what is called on.the title-page, ‘an 
experiment in international administration.” But in a con- 
cluding portion the author, Sir Arthur Salter, sums up and 
develops the lessons of the experience gained in that maximum 
degree of co-operation between the Allied governments which 
characterised the last year of the War; and, in fact, those lessons 
have been put into practice at Geneva and have formed the 
basis of the work of the technical organisations of the League. 

“ The institution of the League of Nations, with its principles 
of publicity and open diplomacy,” writes Sir Arthur Salter, “‘ is 
an attempt to take public policy away from the few overstrained 
centres of excessive power, and to base it boldly and broadly on 
the general wishes and will of the peoples of the world. It is 
morally a great effort of faith. It is, in one sense, adminis- 
tratively a great effort of decentralisation. It replaces centralisa- 
tion by co-ordination.” 

This is not the place in which to develop in detail the reason- 
ing in which this thesis is expounded. It is to be hoped that 
the head of the Financial and Economic Section of the League 
will himself be persuaded to expand into a book, illuminated by 
his experience during the last few years, his own brief outline 
sketch. For our present purpose it is enough to draw attention 
to two aspects of the League’s procedure in “‘ taking public policy 
away from the few overstrained centres of excessive power.” 
It has brought to the table both new subjects of international 
discussion and new types of men to deal with them. 


1 Oxford University Press, 1921. (Economic and Social History of the World 
War, British Series). 
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Let us look first at the men. Geneva delegates may be 
divided into five classes : (1) responsible Ministers; (2) the men 
whom Sir Arthur Salter describes as the “ crucial officers” of 
government departments, that is to say, those who draw up 
and submit to the responsible Minister the policies on their 
particular subjects; (3) ad hoc government delegates, nominated 
for a particular conference or other occasion; (4) non-govern- 
mental experts nominated by responsible international bodies, 
such for instance as the International Chamber of Commerce; 
(5) non-governmental experts nominated by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Out of these only the first class and a certain proportion of 
the third embody persons engaged in what were known as 
“foreign affairs’ before the War. The other classes, and part 
of the third, represent the recruitment into official international 
activity of personalities and capacities hitherto outside its orbit. 
The far-reaching significance of this extension of range will 


‘ become clear to anyone who will take the trouble to compare 


the personnel engaged in pre-War international conferences and 
other official activities with the names enumerated in the recently 
published Year-book of the League.!_ What has, in fact, happened 
is that an increasing call is being made on the type of judgment 
and experience represented in Great Britain by the persons 
chosen to serve on Royal Commissions and similar bodies. But 
there is this important difference—that Royal Commissions per- 
form the task required of them and dissolve, whereas the men 
who serve on League Commissions find themselves an integral 
part of a permanent organisation with which they are kept 
closely in touch through their secretary, a regular official of the 
League. 

Let us look now at the range of function which these new 
international Committees cover. Towards the end of the War a . 
Committee of the short-lived Ministry of Reconstruction, of 
which Lord Haldane was the chairman and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
an active member, drew up a scientific scheme, based on a careful 
analysis of the functions of a modern government, for the redis- 
tribution of work among the various administrative departments. 
It is interesting to observe that the authorities of the League, 
working no doubt quite independently of any preconceived 
scheme, have developed an organisation corresponding very 
Closely, mutatis mutandis, to that then recommended for Great 


1 Annuaire de la Société des Nations. Edited by George Ottlik. (1927. 
Geneva: Payot. 25 Swiss frs.) 
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Britain. But keeping to the British system as it is, the various 
activities of the League have brought to Geneva in the last few 
years representatives of the following Departments : the Treasury, 
the Foreign Office, the Home Office, the Colonial Office, the War 
Office, the India Office, the Admiralty, the Air Ministry, the 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Health, the Board of Education, 
the Ministry of Transport and the Post Office. There is hardly 
a single department of government, in fact, which has not 
developed an international extension, and many of them have 
been in such close and frequent contact with Geneva that the 
“ crucial officer’ may almost be described as engaged part-time 
on foreign service. 

' Weare now in a position to appreciate the significance of this 
new technique of international co-operation surveyed as a whole. 
It represents the extension of the conception of public affairs, of 
‘‘ res publica,” to correspond with the similar extension that has 
taken place in private affairs during the last few generations. 
Government has found itself outstripped by the development of 
modern society, which challenges its authority and diminishes 
its control. It has replied by developing an international political 
organisation on the new and more serviceable model. But it 
has done more than that. It has looked for allies in spheres 
wider than those over which private power exercises its sway. 
It has summoned to its councils doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
agricultural experts, social workers and representatives of other 
professions and interests who have hitherto been remote from 
public affairs except in their capacity as plain citizens and voters. 


“Res publica,” in other words, has called in new worlds to — | 


redress the balance weighed down by “ res privata.” 

But it is going even further. It is facing the problem, which, 
as we have seen, was set on one side during the nineteenth 
century, of breaking down the division between public and 
private, between the political and the economic, by working out 
an effective and organic relationship between the two spheres. 
The development of the economic organs of the League and of 
its relationship with professional bodies in the economic sphere, 
such as the International Chamber of Commerce and the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, forms in itself a striking 
example of the new system of international co-operation which 
deserves to have its history written in detail. Here it is sufficient 
to point, without further analysis, to the four new organs that 
have come into existence since 1918—the Economic Committee, 
the Financial Committee, the Advisory Committee which is being 
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set up as a result of the World Economic Conference, and the 
International Labour Office with a governing body composed of 
representatives of governments, employers’ organisations and 
trade unions. Their existence is a witness to the fact that the 
new conditions have changed the outlook in the economic world 
as well as in the political. If they have compelled governments 
to think internationally, they have also compelled business men 
to think in terms of public service. They have turned bankers, 
manufacturers, traders and trade union leaders into statesmen— 
into persons engaged on work of a public character and involving 
public responsibility. 

But the integration between political and economic institu- 
tions is not yet by any means complete. We are, in fact, in the 
midst of a development which is going on very rapidly and 
without sufficient account being taken of its broader bearings. 
There is a field here for study and for practical suggestion which 
opens out, as it seems to me, an opportunity for the special 


‘ activity of the Royal Institute. 


Take two examples illustrating the present state of the rela- 
tions between the public and the private system. 

At about the same time that the League of Nations collected 
at Geneva some two hundred delegates to confer in public on the 
economic affairs of the world, four men met privately in a room 
in New York. They were the Governor of the Bank of England, 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the 
Governor of the Bank of Germany and the Deputy-Governor of 
the Bank of France. They met behind closed doors and no 
report was issued of their deliberations. Yet their decisions, 
within their own extremely important range, were of greater 
practical effect for the economic life of the world than those of 
the conference at Geneva. But the men that framed them have 
no constitutional responsibility. If they render a stewardship 
it is not to their peoples but to their shareholders. Their business 
was public business in the fullest sense of the word, and they 
discussed it, we need have no doubt, in the spirit of statesmen. 
But they were statesmen working without the institutions 
appropriate for statesmanlike work. 

I read in The Times of this very morning that “it is no 
exaggeration to say that the economic reconstruction of Europe 
owes more to the Governor of the Bank of England than to any 
other single person.” 1 Is the economic reconstruction of Europe 
a matter for statesmanship or for private business? If it is 

1 The Times, November 8th, 1927—City Supplement, p. xv. 
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statesmanship, does not the very tribute suggest reflections on 
the constitutional position of the statesman? Do we not need 
new institutions, or new adaptations of existing institutions, 
which will bring appearances into rather more correspondence 
with realities ? 

Take again, as a second example, the Dawes Plan. Surely 
the history of the Dawes Plan represents a very striking innova- 


tion in international affairs. A body of private persons makes a’ 


report on a problem which has been tormenting the public life 
of Europe for half a decade. The report is drawn up with so 
much knowledge and judgment, it is so admirably adapted to 
the needs of the time, that it is accepted en bloc by the govern- 


ments and peoples concerned and has become one of the main . 


elements in the international political system of the years through 
which we are passing. Yet the men who drew it up were not 
finance ministers or departmental officials. They were private 
individuals, chosen just because they had a breadth of outlook, 
a detachment, and perhaps also a range of knowledge, not 
commonly found in governmental circles. 

A similar instance in a more limited sphere is the influence 
which is being increasingly exercised by the annual statements 
of the leading British banking authorities. These pronounce- 
ments are composed with a greater sense of public responsibility 
and studied with greater attention than much of what is said 
by members of Parliament or even Ministers. They have become 
important political events. Yet they are not delivered in Parlia- 
ment or before any publicly constituted assembly, but at share- 
holders’ meetings. 

It would be an interesting study to trace how, in the com- 
paratively few years that have elapsed since the end of the War, 
opinion in the economic world has been, as it were, politicised, 
driven by the force of events to adopt a statesmanlike attitude 
towards public affairs. It would show opinion passing, in the 
international domain, through the whole gamut traversed during 
the nineteenth century in regard to national governments. The 
laissez-faire outburst after the Armistice corresponds to the 
violent resentment against governments and their abuses which 
characterised the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
reformers. Then there came a growing appreciation that there 
was a use for government in the international sphere, if only for 
police purposes. Then came the recognition of the idea of 
international government in what may be called the sphere of 
social reform, as an instrument for securing fair dealing between 
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country and country, and sweeping away unjust discriminations. 
This is on the whole the political philosophy pervading the 
deliberations of the Economic Conference. Finally, there is an 
increasing recognition that, in the international sphere as in the 
national, there is room for genuine and effective co-operation 
between economic and political power, not simply to redress 
recognised abuses but to promote positive common aims and 
projects. This is the stage upon which we are just beginning 
to enter, and its possibilities of fruitful action are limitless. It 
is characteristic of the acceleration in the pace of present-day 
movements that a development which took well-nigh a century 
on the narrower stage should have taken less than a decade on 
the larger. 

I turn now to another significant development in collective 
organisation which has been developed less far at present than 
those to which I have referred but holds out even greater possi- 
bilities for the future. I refer to the collaboration of the world 
of thought, the scholars, the writers, the artists and the educators, 
with the world of action. After all, the great transformation of 
the modern world that is responsible for the international problems 
of to-day is the work of modern science. It was due to lonely 
thinkers in their studies and laboratories. Has science nothing 
to say as to the use made of her discoveries? Clearly, in a world 
of advisory committees and professional organisation, in which 
every section of the community is finding means to express its 
views and exercise influence through the processes of persuasion, 
those whose special function it is to reflect and create rather 
than to command are naturally called upon to come into their 
own. This is the idea behind what is called, in a term which has 
misleading associations in England, international intellectual 
co-operation. 


Thus far we have been surveying the development of political 
institutions since the War as a process of mobilising experts to 
recover control over private power. There has been a kind of 
counter-demonstration of efficiency on the part of public power 
against a competitor that had outstripped it. Seen from this 
angle the League takes on the appearance of a complex inter- 
locking system of advisory Committees designed to supervise the 
interlocking directorates which have contributed so much to the 
efficiency and flexibility of private power. A public bureaucracy, 
of a new kind, has been brought into existence to keep watch over 
the new model of private bureaucracy. 
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Here, after what must have seemed a long détour, we are 
brought sharply back to the problem from which we started. 
Where, amid these contending bureaucracies, in this play of 
experts and professionals, are we to look for democracy? What 
place is there for the plain man in an internationally organised 
world? Are not its problems too difficult, too complex, too large 
in scale, for him to grapple with? Are not the real political 
problems of to-day being settled, in fact, altogether over his 
head? Is he not being treated in international affairs with much 
the same scornful indifference as that to which he is being exposed 
in domestic affairs by dictators in certain countries? Has not 
democracy as an effective political system outlived its usefulness ? 

_ The conclusion seems obvious and even tempting, and has 
received powerful and unexpected support even in “ progres- 
sive”’ quarters. But those who encourage or acquiesce in it 
have overlooked one crucial factor. Democracy may be power 
less to govern; but it is still strong enough to interfere decisively 
in the conduct of government by others. Inapt for constructive 
tasks, it can still wield the weapon of sabotage. ‘‘ The House of 
Commons,” an international official remarked to me recently, 
“has drifted to-day into much the same position as that of the 
monarch some two centuries ago. It has nothing left but the 
power of veto.” The statement is an obvious exaggeration ; 
but, even if it were true, the veto by itself is a power not to be 
despised. The influence of popular and parliamentary opinion, 
so far from having been negligible, has in fact been a dominant 
factor in international affairs ever sincé the cessation of hostilities. 
Over and over again the plans of the experts and the desires of 
the statesmen have been thwarted by the resolute negative of 
the peoples. For us in Europe the most familiar and irritating 
example is the fixed attitude of the bulk of the American elec- 
torate on the question of inter-governmental debts. But elec- 
torates in the various European countries have insisted on policies 
quite as difficult for the plain man on the other side of the 
Atlantic to understand. The power of popular veto is a fact 
which cannot be ruled out or wished away. The Roman Empire 
developed a system of government which drained off power and 
responsibility from the common man until it perished from his 
inanition. For good or for evil we are exempt from this tempta- 
tion to pave the way for invading barbarians. Our barbarians 
are already within the gates and they are very much alive. We 
have taught them to be skilled producers in the new interdependent 
economic system and have established schools which enable them 
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to do their tasks efficiently. Compulsory education is insepar- 
able, in the long run, from popular government. Those who, in 
the various industrial countries, in the nineteenth century, 
enabled the people to read and write were giving hostages to 
democracy which the Few can never recover. Thus the issue 
which we have to face is not whether the common man is or is 
not to have a share in government. It is whether his share is 
to be an unhelpful participation in a clumsy system of checks 
and balances, or an allocation corresponding to the special 
contribution he is fitted to make. 

Political democracy then, even in the large-scale post-War 
world, is, in the advanced countries, and will increasingly be 
elsewhere, not a matter of choice but a matter of necessity. 
But far be it from me to represent it as a mere is aller. It is 
also, of course, a moral agency of the highest vaiue. If I refrain 
from emphasising this in detail it is not out of forgetfulness or 
indifference, but because I assume that in England, at least 
before such an audience as this, it is not necessary to recapitulate 
accepted doctrines. In the matter of the moral values of popular 
government we stand on the shoulders of the Victorians. I 
need do no more than recall one sentence from Mill which states 
the issue succinctly and recalls the whole world of this argument. 
““ There cannot,” he says in a famous chapter of his Political 
Economy, “‘ be a combination of circumstances more dangerous to 
human welfare, than that in which intelligence and talent are main- 
tained at a high standard within a governing corporation, but starved 
and discouraged outside the pale.” Here, stated in a sentence, 
is the reason why we cannot leave the plain man outside the 
League of Nations. 

We need then to relate the electorate to the practical realities 
of the post-War world. We need to broaden the whole frame- 
work in which the national democracies do their business. We 
need to develop the new agencies of “liaison ’”’ and interpretation 
until they extend their influence right down to the common 
man and woman. That, as I see it, is the problem of democracy 
to-day, the problem on the solution of which its survival as an 
effective governing force depends. That is the field which post- 
War developments in government call us urgently to explore— 
a field, as it seems to me, in the exploration of which this Institute 
is specially qualified to lead the way. 

To devise the means by which the common man may be 
enabled to play a useful and effective part in government under 


1 Book V, chap. xi, § 6. 
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the new conditions of the post-War world is the chief political 
task of our generation; for it is upon this that the future of 
government, in the traditional British sense of the word, depends. 
We have, in fact, arrived at a decisive turning-point in the 
development of the art of government. If we can develop political 
institutions so as to adjust the democratic system, as it has 
grown up in the more limited pre-War world, to the new inter- 
national situation, we can look forward confidently to the future 
of constitutional government and of the rule of law in the world’s 
affairs. But if the gulf between democracy and government, 
between the common man and the conduct of public affairs, is 
allowed to widen, it is not political democracy alone which will 
disappear. It is constitutional government itself, with all the 
wealth of tradition and of inherited wisdom which it embodies. 
For, without the support of public opinion and the power of 
public control behind it the new Civil Service, as we may call 
it, however devoted its service and however extended its range, 
will not in the long run be able to hold its own against the 
encroachments of private interest. The greatest weapon of the 
League, as has been shown time after time, is publicity. But 
what is the value of publicity when there is no more public? 
A Civil Service cannot function except in a society of citizens. 


How is the elector to be brought more closely into touch 
with public affairs, so that political democracy may once more 
become a reality? I have no intention of wearying you with a 
programme. The subject is much too vast and too difficult for 
cursory treatment; for it involves nothing less than a re-survey 
of our existing institutions from a new angle. All that I can do 
is to indicate certain general directions in which progress is to be 
looked for, leaving it to those who have a closer knowledge than 
I of the conditions in each domain to carry the inquiry further. 

But first it may be well to make one general observation. 
Political democracy will never be a reality until we have broken 
down the distinction that has grown up in our minds and in 
customary speech between “ party politics ” and serious political 
thinking. The extension of the electorate and the increased 
frivolity of the daily Press have led us to think of “ party 
politics” as a kind of rough-and-tumble contest into which we 
cast certain selected issues, judged suitable to exercise the 
energies of rival groups of players. To keep an issue out of 
party politics is to reserve it for serious consideration; to admit 
it to the mélée is to subject it to every kind of distortion; and 
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men who under ordinary circumstances attend to public business 
with judicial calm and unswerving intellectual integrity con- 
sider themselves justified in throwing their political quality to 
the winds in tasting the joys of the party struggle. ‘‘ The 
Briton,” said the Prime Minister recently in a debate worthy 
of the best traditions of the House of Commons, “ owing to his 
training, his character, his history, has one rare gift . . . that 
when he finds himself acting in a judicial capacity he can bring 
an unbiassed mind to the discharge of his duties and dissociate 
himself from all the external paraphernalia of controversy in 
which we take so much delight on the floor of this Chamber.” } 
The people have a right to demand from their representatives 
that the ‘“‘ unbiassed mind ” shall not be treated as a rarity to 
be brought out for use on special occasions when the “ para- 
phernalia ’’ are set aside and the great game is temporarily in 
abeyance, but shall be kept in use for all the ordinary tasks 
which the country sets for its public men. 

Let me briefly indicate six directions in which help may be 
sought. 

The first is the field of education. We have hardly yet begun 
to realise the kind of education needed in a truly democratic 
community. “ Self-determination,” if it is to be carried through 
in this sphere without disastrous anarchy, involves a community 
of human beings who have a reasonable degree of choice and 
freedom as regards their own occupation and also some general 
understanding of the world in which they live. Translated into 
concrete terms, this means a large increase in the facilities avail- 
able for the younger generation among the poorer classes, and a 
corresponding improvement in the quality of what is offered. 
Much of the State-supported education provided in various 
European countries to-day still represents a survival from the 
time when it was introduced as an inferior variety side by side 
with the traditional facilities provided for the élite. To develop 
this point further would carry us too far. It is enough to point 
out that the work of the elementary teacher is as important and 
as difficult as that at any other stage of education, and that 
one of the best ways of democratising education, in the true sense 
of the term, is to promote a sense of the unity and dignity of the 
profession in all its activities. Scotland and the Scandinavian 
countries have already pointed the way in this direction. 


1 House of Commons Debates, November 25th, 1927. [The quotation is so 
apt for my argument that, although it occurs in a speech delivered later than 
my address, I embodied it when writing out my notes.] 
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Another field in which we are only just beginning to realise 
the possibilities is that of so-called adult education. If the 
common man is to exercise his judgment on public affairs he must 
have access to the means for forming it. Newspapers are not 
enough: he needs access to books, and expensive books. The 
rise in the cost of printing has not only made it more difficult for 
students to procure the best new books in their own country; 
it is acting as a serious obstacle to the spread of new and valuable 
ideas across national frontiers. One of the real needs of the day 
is the establishment of an international lending library, on the 
model of the London Library, with the object of bringing newly- 
published foreign books to the homes of readers of modest means. 
A practical scheme of this sort would do more to lay the basis 
of an international public opinion than a great deal of more 
loudly-heralded propaganda. 

Another means through which public opinion could be formed 
and guided is through the establishment of a regular relationship 
between the world of thought and the world of action. Whence 
does the common man at present derive his opinions? Partly 
out of his own experience, partly from the opinions of others. 
But these others are generally by no means those best qualified 
to express them. Modern civilisation has not yet discovered 
how to assign the proper value to what is first-class in the intel- 
lectual sphere. It is recognised in its own domain; but the 
modesty of the truly great exposes them to an unequal com- 
petition with mediocrity better versed in the art of advertise- 
ment. It is easy to smile at academies. Nevertheless, there is 
a certain dignity attaching to the leaders in the world of thought 
and beauty which it is to the advantage of democracy to uphold. 
It is to them that public opinion ought naturally to turn for advice 
on a whole realm of questions which are at present hardly being 
attended to, because they are the concern of nobody in particular. 

In a striking passage of his memoirs Lord Grey, in a phrase 
that is often quoted, speaks of “ events” as having a “ mind ” 
of their own. The words embody an honest confession that he 
and his colleagues were unable to stem the tide of the forces amid 
which they found themselves. Lord Grey is no materialist; but 
he is driven to admit, for one crucial episode at any rate, the 
impotence of human direction for the control of the blind inter- 
action of contending human purposes which we call “ events.” 
Can we recover such a power of direction? It is too early to 
answer, for we have never tried. But at least we can analyse 
the problem and see that it is discussed by the minds best qualified 
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to pass judgment on it. Is civilisation holding its own against 
the forces of barbarism within and without? Is the intellectual 
and artistic life of the world, for instance, being unduly com- 
mercialised? Is freedom of thought and expression less wide- 
spread, and less assured, than a generation or two ago? Is 
specialisation exercising a baneful effect on intellectual life? Is 
the application of mechanical methods and inventions to the 
sphere of art leading to a lowering of its finer standards? All 
these are large yet definite questions, much discussed in intimate 
gatherings, but never yet authoritatively set out and pressed 
home. In all these and similar matters the common man would 
respond to guidance. But at present he does not know where 
to turn for it. 

I pass now from influences affecting the formation of public 
opinion to the domain of politics in the more familiar sense of 
the word. 

Can the common man be brought to take an active interest 
in international problems? If by that is meant that he should 
follow them as closely and with as considered a judgment as he 
can and often does devote to domestic issues, the answer is 
clearly in the negative. The problems of the large-scale modern 
world are at once too intricate and too remote to command the 
sustained attention of the ordinary voter. Enlarge his vision 
and his opportunities for acquiring knowledge as you will, the 
detailed issues that form the staple of treaties and international 
conventions will never be as real to him as those that form the 
subject of legislation in national parliaments. Diplomacy will 
never be subjected to the same degree of popular control as 
more purely parochial concerns. ‘All that I know of India,” 
a candid member of the House of Commons remarked to me 
many years ago, ‘“‘is that I know nothing of India.” Parlia- 
mentary control over Indian affairs has shown a marked increase 
since that apophthegm was uttered; but if for India we read 
Lithuania, or Tacna-Arica, or Tangier, or even questions of more 
general interest, such as the abolition of export prohibitions or 
the adoption of rules for a general most-favoured nation system, 
there is no doubt that it represents the general public and even 
Parliamentary attitude. These are subjects which cannot easily 
be made electoral issues. One can go further and say that it is 
disastrous to try and make them so, for it would be to risk the 
revival of the atmosphere which characterised the discussion of 
particular issues of foreign policy in the days of Palmerston 
and Gladstone. 
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But, when all this is granted, there remains one aspect of 
international politics on which public opinion can and should 
express itself directly and emphatically—the question of peace 
and war. It is for that reason that it has become perhaps the 
most urgent task of post-War democracy to devise means by 
which the problem of the prevention of war may be effectively 
detached and isolated from the more detailed and specialised 
issues of international politics. The chief value of the “ test of 
aggression ’”’ and other proposals of the same kind designed to 
“outlaw” war is that they provide a practicable means for 
bringing an international public opinion to bear on the problem 
of peace and war. One might even say that they provide, for 
the -first time, a means for bringing such a public opinion into 
existence at all. 

We have described the League of Nations as a table at which 
the negotiators concede as much, in the way of international 
co-operation, as their local public opinion allows them. Here at 
last is an issue in which public opinion, so far from being a 
restraint, may be a powerful impelling force. The great weak- 
ness of the League, which comes out very clearly when it is com- 
pared with the British Commonwealth, is that it is too much of 
a mere mechanism, that it lacks the moral authority which 
constitutes the heart and reality of modern government. How 
can the League acquire moral authority? Not through the play 
of any of the influences which have made for political unity in 
a more limited sphere. The peoples members of the League will 
never share common intimate memories or let their thoughts 
and feelings run into common channels of literature and art like 
more close-knit national units. The League is not and cannot 
be based on a common culture. Only one idea is capable of 
binding it together, of becoming its symbol, and thus giving it 
the authority that it has hitherto lacked—the idea of Peace. 
It is Peace and Peace alone which can arm the League with the 
power to command in the one sphere of command which is left, 
and must always be left, to human government. 

There are some wise words of Bagehot which have a valuable 
application for the League in the present stage of its development : 


“No one can approach to an understanding of the English institu- 
tions, or of others, which, being the growth of many centuries, exercise 
a wide sway over mixed populations, unless he divide them into two 
classes. In such constitutions there are two parts .. .: first, those 
which excite and preserve the reverence of the population—the 
dignified parts if I may so call them; and next, the efficient parts— 
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those by which it, in fact, works and rules. There are two great 
objects which every constitution must attain to be successful, which 
every old and celebrated one must have wonderfully achieved : every 
constitution must first gain authority and then use authority; it must 
first win the loyalty and confidence of mankind, and then employ 
that homage in the work of government.” 1 


The statesmen who meet at Geneva have it within their power 
so to define the problem of peace and war as to interest, indeed 
to create, an international public opinion regarding the rules and 
principles that the League has laid down. Once the League has 
achieved this, it will be found that it has gained an authority 
which it is then in a position to use. I have no intention of 
going into the details of the controversy regarding arbitration 
and security. My only concern with it here is to bring out the 
vital connection between political democracy and the effective 
organisation of peace. The British Commonwealth has made 
war inconceivable between its independent members without 


. prejudice to their perfect freedom in every other respect. The 


moral and political development of the League of Nations can 
only be ensured on the same lines. The prohibition of war is the 
most important prerequisite of post-War democracy. Once the 
police-power of the League is acknowledged, the world will have 
a framework of law and government within which it can develop 
all that the age demands of local independence and national 
diversity. What the King’s Peace did for England in the twelfth 
century, before Parliament had come into being, the League’s 
Peace can do for the world in the twentieth. 

It is perhaps worth adding that the establishment of this 
framework, important as it is for the smaller States, is of quite 
exceptional importance for the British Commonwealth. For a 
world-wide political community based on local centres of power 
assured peace is a vital need; for war in any part of the world 
would awaken conflicts of interest and policy which would make 
it very difficult to preserve unity of action. Moreover, the real 
storm-centre of international politics to-day is not Europe, but 
the Pacific. Thus the present situation, in which one part of the 
British Commonwealth is pledged to use its police-power in one, 
and not the most menacing danger-zone, represents an uncom- 
fortable transition stage. It has reopened the problem of the 
unity of the British Commonwealth in time of war without 
bringing a clear set of rules to bear upon it from the side of 
the League. Thus it is a specific British interest as well as a 

1 The English Constitution, p. 4 (ed. 1882). 
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general interest of democracy to hasten the development of 
international police-power. 

But if there is only one domain in which the whole of inter- 
national public opinion can be mobilised, there is no reason why 
some international public opinion should not be mobilised in 
every domain. The duty of a citizen in the modern world is 
not to know everything about everything; but we may well 
demand of him that he should know something of everything 
and everything of something. In point of fact this is what is 
actually happening through the development of specialisation 
and of professional organisation. It has already been pointed 
out how international problems have become specialised through 
being distributed among individual government departments 
and how a system of expert collaboration has been developed 
with non-official bodies. What is needed to ensure a healthy 
flow of public opinion in each domain is simply that these bodies 
themselves should be in touch with the individual citizens in 
each country whose work lies in this special field. 

In the economic field this organisation already exists to a 
large extent. The banker, the business man and the workman 
can, if they desire, keep in touch with international problems in 
their field through the organisations created for that purpose. 
The same development is taking place in regard to other pro- 
fessions. As the international bearings of the issues arising in 
each field become more apparent, men will turn more and more 
to the new institutions set up to deal with them, and the demo- 
cratic possibilities opened out by the existence of international 
advisory bodies over the whole range of public affairs will be 
better understood. 

Here again progress depends on persuading the individual 
citizen to take a broader view of what constitutes “ politics.” 
To the Athenians, who originated the idea of democracy, popular 
government meant, before all things, personal service. When the 
modern citizen realises that his voting power is only one, and 
not the most important part, of his political responsibility and 
that the community relies on him as an element in a healthy 
public opinion on the issues of his specialty or occupation, demo- 
cracy will be on a far firmer basis than that made for it by the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century theorists. Knowledge is 
Power: and the only way to counteract the oligarchy of the 
controlling Few in each domain is to mobilise the knowledge of 
the Many who have sufficient professional attainments to call 
them to account. 
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There is a fifth direction in which we must look for the 
strengthening of political democracy—the rehabilitation of 
parliaments. 

Parliaments, or Chambers of Deputies, as we know them, are 
a survival from the time when their members were legislators. 
To-day, as we have seen, some of the most important issues are 
international and form the subject of international treaties or 
conventions, which may or may not be subject to ratification, 
but are seldom subject to amendment, by national parliaments. 
But even domestic legislation is, as a rule, not framed by the 
so-called legislators. It issues from the expert Departments, 
sometimes after consultation with the representatives of the 
interests concerned. This procedure, which is perfectly legitimate 
and even natural, results from the complexity of modern life, 
which prevents even the chosen representatives of the people 
from knowing everything about everything. 

What then is the deputy to do? What place is left for him? 
If he does not make laws, what other function can he fulfil, 


' beyond registering the decrees of the executive ? 


The fact is that the position and functions of a parliamentarian 
under modern conditions have not been subjected to sufficient 
analysis; and this has placed him in a false position which is 
responsible for much of the malaise in the parliamentary atmo- 
sphere of to-day. We need a clearer definition of the relationship 
between the specialist bodies, which alone are competent to frame 
technical bills, and the representatives of the general national 
interest. 

A deputy under modern conditions has two main functions. 
The first is to bring his general knowledge and common sense and 
responsibility for the public interest to bear on every problem 
whatsoever that arises in public affairs—to form part of the 
“grand inquest ” of the nation. How far this general control 
should be exercised through special committees devoted to 
receiving reports or listening to testimonies from the expert 
administrators or the representatives of advisory bodies is a 
matter which every national parliament must decide for itself; 
but it might well form the subject of an inquiry by this Institute. 
There is a hiatus at present between the deputy and the expert, 
between the working member of the House of Commons and the 
official who works out the national policy and represents it at 
international conferences, which certainly leaves something to 
be desired. The constitutional monarch, even though he has 


lost his veto, still retains the right to be completely informed 
No. 3.—VOot. VII. oO 
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on every subject. Parliaments which retain the veto should have 
every facility, written and oral, that is necessary for its effective 
exercise. 

The second function of the parliamentarian is to educate the 
voters. This may seem a paradoxical way of stating the relation- 
ship between the Sovereign people and the object of their con- 
fidence; but in fact it is precisely the bestowal of this confidence 
which enables them to be educators. Some of the finest experi- 
ments in adult education have been those embodied in the 
relationship of men like Morley and Bryce with their Scottish 
constituents. Electioneering has not indeed a very respectable 
history in most countries, including our own with its memories 
of the hustings; and it is too often conducted to-day with an 
eye to the least public-spirited section of the electorate, that 
last ten per cent. who have to be driven to the poll by raging, 
tearing propaganda. In the short run such methods are some- 
times, but not always, successful; but, even in electoral methods, 
it is the long distance that counts. The member or candidate 
who regards it as his duty to keep his constituents abreast of the 
problems of the day, in their national and international, as well 
as their local bearings, is not only rendering a service to demo- 
cracy which no one else is in an equal position to perform, but is 
consolidating his own position with all those—and they are very 
numerous in every constituency—who have a real appreciation 
of the qualities that go to make a good representative. A ‘parlia- 
ment so composed would act as a real agency of transmission 
and interpretation between the expert and the common man and 
between the international and the local. 

The position of members of this type would be greatly 
strengthened if an improvement were made in the economic 
basis of their profession. I use the expression advisedly, for to 
be a representative is as much a whole-time and professional 
task as to be a Civil servant. One reason for the decline of 
parliaments is that they do not provide a career with prospects 
sufficient to attract the ability and public spirit which are drawn 
into the Civil service and, increasingly, into private business. 
When so many inquiries are being instituted into the economic 
basis of other occupations, the question of how to ensure that 
the central profession in the community is adequately recruited 
might well be investigated. It is not easy to provide security 
for the members of a profession exposed to electoral vicissitudes ; 
but some approximation to it may be found, at least in favour 

1 See Appendix II. 
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of those who have so far succeeded in it as to have risen to office 
or to the Front Bench. In any case it is idle to lament the 
inevitable decline of parliamentarism so long as no effort has 
been made to improve the conditions and prospects of parlia- 
mentary work. 

A sixth and last direction in which a change for the better 
can be looked for is through what I would call the “‘ de-specialisa- 
tion of the expert.” The expert, like the common man, should 
know something about everything as well as everything about 
something, and he should be under the further obligation of 
being able to explain the bearings of his own specialism on the 
public welfare. We have reached a point in the accumulation of 
knowledge and the development of civilisation when we need to 
reknit the links between the specialist and the world of know- 
ledge for which he is working. There is such a thing as a parlia- 
ment of thought; but in that parliament the members should 
not be distinct from the experts, as is the case in the world of 
action, but each of them should have a constant sense of his own 
place in relation to the whole. When “ expertise ” comes to be 
associated in men’s minds with the idea of synthesis as well as of 
analysis, it will have lost more than half its terror and another 
great stumbling-block to democracy, at least in the English- 
speaking world, will have been removed. 


Democracy, as I have tried to present it, is something very 
different from the simple old doctrine of government of the 
people, for the people, by the people. It may be described, to 
adapt another phrase of Abraham Lincoln’s, as ‘“‘ government of 
all the people some of the time and of some of the people all the 
time.” It isa partnership between Science and Common Sense, 
between special knowledge and general experience, between life 
seen steadily from a single angle and life seen as a whole by the 
eye of the ubiquitous multitude. It is an association, precarious 
yet ever renewed, between all thé many and varied groups that 
make up the sum of the world’s opinion, an association only 
rendered possible by a constant process of passing the lamp. 

And the lamp-bearers, the transmitters, the human agents 
through whom alone these new institutions of co-operation can 
function, where are we to look for them, or at least for their best 
exemplars, except in the country which has devised, in Dominion 
status, the world’s first model of international co-operative 
institutions? Britain is the greatest existing reservoir of public 
spirit. Without that resource to draw on, the chances for 
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democracy to survive the perils that beset it would be greatly 
weakened. Intelligence allied with public spirit is still, and 
will perhaps always remain, in a small minority among the mass 
of mankind. But a minority, with the moral forces on its side, 
can win through. If the democratic system survives and adjusts 
itself to the new conditions, it will not be because the majority 
of the world is ripe for it, but because economic forces com- 
pelled the world to choose between international government 
and private tyranny and no alternative political system was 
available. In that situation a minority of responsible peoples, 
acting together in association, must preserve the inherited 
traditions of government and pass them on to the less ex- 
perienced. That is the task of the League of Nations in the first 
period of its life; and that is the especial task of the peoples of 
the British Commonwealth, who bring to it their own unique 
experience of constitutional government and _ international 
co-operation. 


APPENDIX I 


The best known example of politics breaking into an economic 
argument is Adam Smith’s famous discussion of the Navigation Act 
in Book IV, chap. ii, of the Wealth of Nations. After proving con- 
clusively that “the Act of navigation is not favourable to foreign 
commerce or to the growth of that opulence which can arise from it,” 
he concludes the discussion with the well-known obiter dictum: “as 
defence, however, is of much more importance than opulence, the Act 
of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations 
of England.” There is an even more curious instance of the intrusion 
of reality into an abstract discussion in Ricardo’s chapter on Foreign 
Trade. He has been using the familiar argument that “ under a 
system of perfectly free commerce, each country naturally devotes its 
capital and labour to such employments as are most beneficial to each,” 
and that one of the benefits of this system is that ‘it distributes 
labour most effectively and economically.” Nevertheless, a few 


paragraphs later he corrects his whole argument with the following 
observation : 


‘* Experience, however, shows, that the fancied or real insecurity of capital, 
when not under the immediate control of its owner, together with the natural 
disinclination which every man has to quit the country of his birth and connexions, 
and intrust himself, with all his habits fixed, to a strange government and new 
laws, check the emigration of capital. These feelings, which I should be sorry to 
see weakened, induce most men of property to be satisfied with a low rate of 
profits in their own country, rather than seek a more advantageous employment 
for their wealth in foreign nations.’’ + 





1 The Works of David Ricardo, Esq., M.P., p. 77. (London: Murray, 1846.) 
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But the most interesting example, particularly in view of our 
present-day discussions on arbitration and security, is the discussion 
of the international regulations of blockade policy by Cobden in his 
speech of October 25th, 1862, during the American Civil War. It is 
worth quoting in full both on account of the importance of the subject 
(since echoes of Cobden’s views on it are still to be heard in the British 
Press in spite of Article XVI of the Covenant) and also because it 
illustrates the extraordinary naivelé with which this hard-headed 
business man approaches the problem of the guarantees of inter- 
national law : } 


‘* With the general spread of Free-trade principles—by which I mean nothing 
but the principle of the division of labour carried over the whole world—one 
part of the earth must become more and more dependent upon another for the 
supply of its material and its food. Instead of, as formerly, one county sending 
its produce to another county, or one nation sending its raw material to another 
nation, we shall be in the way of having whole continents engaged in raising the 
raw material required for the manufacturing communities of another hemisphere. 
It is our interest to prevent, as far as possible, the sudden interruption of such a 
state of dependence; and, therefore, I would suggest it as a most desirable thing 
to be done in all cases by our Government, as the ruling and guiding principle 


- of their policy, that they should seek in their negotiations of treaties to bind 


the parties respectively, not, as a belligerent act, to prevent the exportation of 
anything, unless we except certain munitions of war, or armaments. I don’t 
think the Government should interfere to prevent the merchant from exporting 
any article, even if it can be made available for warlike purposes. The Government 
has nothing to do with mercantile operations ; it ought not to undertake the sur- 
veillance of commerce at all. Of course it should not allow an enemy to come here 
and fit out ships or armaments to be used in fighting against us. But I mean, 
that for all articles of iegitimate commerce, there ought to be, as far as possible, 
freedom in time of war. To what I am urging it may be said, ‘ But you won’t 
get people to observe these international obligations, even if they are entered 
into.’ That remark was made in the House of Commons by a Minister, who, I 
think, ought not to have uttered such a prediction. Why are any international 
obligations undertaken unless they are to be observed? We have this guarantee, 
that the international rules I am now advocating will be respected; that they 
are not contemplated to be merely an article in a Treaty between any two Powers, 
but to be fundamental laws regulating the intercourse of nations, and having 
the assent of the majority of, if not all, the maritime Powers in the world. Let 
us suppose two countries to be at war, and that one of them has entered into an 
engagement not to stop the exportation of grain. Well, we will assume-the 
temptation to be so great, that, thinking it can starve its opponent, it would 
wish to stop this exportation in spite of the Treaty. Why, that would bring 
down on them instantly the animosity, indeed the hostility, of all the other 
Powers who were parties to the system. The nation which has been a party to a 
general system of international law becomes an outlaw to all nations if it breaks its 
engagement towards any one. And in the case on which I am laying great stress — 
viz. that of commercial blockade, and the prevention of any stoppage of exports 
in time of war—I don’t rely on the honour of the individual nation making it 
for observing the law; I rely on its being her interest to keep it, because if she 
were at war with us, and were to break the law, she would not break it as against 
us alone, but as against the whole world.” ? 





1 Speeches on Questions of Public Policy by Richard Cobden, M.P., Vol II., p. 
298. (London: Macmillan, 1870.) 
2 The italics are inserted. 
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APPENDIX II 


The following extract from the Report of the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction, referred to above, 
is interesting as showing that the problem of the relationship between 
the Government Departments and Parliament was already exciting 
attention, even before the international extension of the Departments, 
through the working of the League of Nations, had taken place : 


Parliamentary Control. 


** 48. We cannot conclude this Part of our Report without a reference to the 
bearing of our inquiry upon the problem of Parliamentary Control. Our terms 
of reference direct us to frame our recommendations with the primary object of 
promoting the efficient and economical working of the public service. But we 
have throughout our deliberations borne in mind the fact that any action directed 
to this end would fail to achieve its purpose if it were to have the effect of dis- 
turbing the balance of authority between the Legislature and the Executive. 

“It would, we think, be generally felt that any improvement in the organisa- 
tion of the Departments of State which was so marked as substantially to increase 
their efficiency should have as its correlative an increase in the power of the 
Legislature as the check upon the acts and proposals of the Executive. 

‘*49. We need scarcely say that we adhere without reserve to this view. 
But our duty is limited to the consideration of the present defects of depart- 
mental organisation and the suggestion of appropriate remedies. It is for 
Parliament to see that its own supremacy is not impaired... . 

‘* 52. We should hesitate to enter further upon questions of procedure which 
Parliament alone can examine or determine with authority, were it not that it 
has been definitely suggested to us that the efficiency of the public service would 
be improved if steps were taken to secure the continuous and weéll-informed 
interest of a Parliamentary body in the execution by each Department of the 
policy which Parliament has laid down. 

‘* 53. It has been suggested that the appointment of a series of Standing 
Committees, each charged with the consideration of the activities of the Depart- 
ments which cover the main divisions of the business of Government, would be 
conducive to this end. Any such Committees would require to be furnished 
with full information as to the course of administration pursued by the Depart- 
ments with which they were concerned; and for this purpose it would be 
requisite that Ministers, as well as the officers of Departments, should appear 
before them to explain and defend the acts for which they were responsible. 

“54. It is not for us to attempt to forecast the precise procedure under 
which interrogations and requests for papers emanating from such Committees 
should be dealt with. But the particular argument in favour of some such 
system to which we feel justified in drawing attention is that if Parliament 
were furnished, through such Committees of its members, with fuller knowledge 
of the work of Departments, and of the objects which Ministers had in view, 
the officers of Departments would be encouraged to lay more stress upon con- 
structive work in administering the services entrusted to them for the benefit 
of the community than upon anticipating criticism which may, in present con- 

ditions, often be based upon imperfect knowledge of the facts or the principles 
at issue.” ? 





1 See p. 171. 
2 British Parliamentary Paper, Cmd. 9230, 1918, pp. 14-15. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 6d.) 
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Distinct from this problem of the relation of individual Depart- 
ments to Parliament, but closely related to it, is the problem of estab- 
lishing some organised relationship between the international affairs, 
or the domestic affairs with international repercussions, of the various 
Departments themselves. This is, in essence, the problem brought to 
light in Berlin by Mr. Parker Gilbert’s Memorandum, and it has been 
dealt with, at least partially, in Germany by the device of a standing 
Interdepartmental Committee. The position of Mr. Gilbert himself 
as a sort of recognised observer from the outside world, with the 
right to bring his views to the attention of the Government before 
contemplated policies have assumed public shape, is one that invites 
reflection. 














A GERMAN VIEW OF RUSSIA 
Paper read at a group meeting on January oth, 1928 


By Dr. Otto HoETZzscH 
Professor of European History at the University of Berlin 


In the admirable little work Die Grossen Machte, written in 
1832 by Germany’s greatest historian, L. von Ranke, there is a 
sentence which provides what I have always considered as the 
best formula for an understanding of the general history of 
Russia and, in particular, of Russia’s relations to Europe, when 
regarded as those of a country belonging both racially and 
culturally to Europe. “In Russia,” says Ranke, ‘‘ Greek and 
Slavonic principles stand out more markedly than anywhere 
else in the world; though Russia adopted European forms, these 
forms, so far from crushing these original elements, permeated 
and invigorated them and restored their primal strength.” 

_ We have, in our own time, seen a complete break in the 
condition to which Ranke refers. The Bolshevik party which 
seized power in November 1917 detests anything in the nature 
of historical idealism. It tries to realise the communist ideal— 
no class and no nation, no money and no capitalism. U.S.S.R. 
is the official name, communist in economic organisation and 
sovietist in political organisation—a Union of Soviet Republics 
on the soil of the Russian people and the other peoples belonging 
to the former Russian Empire, but also a nucleus, when the world 
revolution takes place, for the working people all over the world 
—no tradition, no history, new order and organisation, new 
culture (proletkult). As adherents of a new gospel, Lenin and 
his pupils seized power, founded a communist State by national- 
isation, by despotism, by terror and cruelty. An absolutely 
new era had to begin. 

But a Russian sentence says: “istorija ne skatschet ’— 
history does not leap. When the history of the Bolshevist 
period is retailed, it will be a chapter of Russian history with its 
own Russian presuppositions and tendencies. 

Behind the so-called border States lies to-day the new Russia, 
the Soviet State of 20 million square kilometres and 146 million 
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souls; at the outbreak of the War Tsar Nicholas II. ruled over 
178 million people and 21 million square kilometres. 

The defeat of the Russian army in the Great War, coupled 
with the subsequent revolution and civil war, led to a great 
dissolution and to the shedding of large tracts of territory. In 
1919-20, when Russia had to fight enemies on all sides, it seemed 
as though the labours of Russian absolutism had been all in 
vain. State and administration, army and navy and economic 
policy were all shattered, and the various nationalities went 
each its own road. It was as though the whole State had dis- 
integrated into thousands of separate cells, had fallen into total 
dissolution and impotence. And yet, we see to-day a Russian 
State stretching from the eastern frontier of Poland to the borders 
of Persia, Afghanistan, the Pamir, China and the Pacific Ocean. 
For the moment it does not matter in what constitutional form 
it is clad. The point is this: a Russian State exists; the whole 
political discussion of the day turns upon this fact. 

Whence does it come? Obviously the factors and the con- 
ditions determining the existence of the former Russian State 
must have been so vigorous that they have made themselves 
once more felt; that, despite even the great conflict evoked by 
the interventions, they have rendered it possible to restore the 
State as it now stands formally recognised by quite a number 
of other States. There is, indeed, no doubt that the existing 
Russian State has not, by any means, regained the power or 
attacking capacity of its predecessor of 1914. But the State 
is there, and the world is under the conviction that it has to be 
reckoned with and that, unless and until this Russian State has 
become co-ordinated with the world’s economy and the world’s 
politics, no real pacification of Europe will be possible. 

This State is governed economically and politically by the 
extremist form of socialism, namely, by bolshevism, a type of 
socialism which, evolved since 1903, found its most outstanding 
exponent in the personality of Lenin. This is neither the time 
nor the place to describe in detail the economic framework of 
this type of socialism, which in Soviet Russia has, for the first 
time, had an opportunity of realising its ideals on an enormous 
scale and in an enormous territory. Suffice it that the realisa- 
tion has not proved attainable and that to-day Russia is governed 
and administered under a compromise between socialist theory 
and a practice which differs but slightly from capitalism—that 
is, under the “‘ new economic policy” introduced by Lenin in the 
spring of 1921 and known as the “ Nep.”’ 
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The forced introduction of this policy was due to the impossi- 
bility of winning over the farmers to socialism—those farmers 
without whom the cities and the Government could neither live 
nor exist. It was also, in part, due to the fact that the world 
revolution, the forcible dissemination of communist ideas by 
the Communist International, was unable to make further head- 
way. On the contrary, we find Russia resembling a socialist 
island in a capitalist ocean. 

Thus the Russian problem now resolves itself into this: The 
Russian State as such exists, and how it deals with its people 
and how it orders its political and economic affairs is a matter 
for its own decision; but it is faced with two great problems 
within and without. 

The internal problem is: whether the remnant of socialism 
still existing in Russia will be able to maintain itself if, outside 
Russia, socialism makes no further progress and capitalism grows 
stronger, while among the farmers at home capitalism also gains 
vigour. Round this question the battle rages to-day in Russia 
between the two factions of the Communist Party; the one 
faction (Trotzky and Zinoviev) holding the view that socialism 
will fail to maintain itself in Russia, unless it progresses outside 
Russia, demands revolutionary activity; while the other faction 
(Stalin) rules indeed socialistically, but wishes to continue the 
policy of compromise with capitalism, commerce and, above all, 
in negotiations with foreign countries concerning commercial 
treaties and especially concerning loans. 

This is, this has been, the great fundamental problem in the 
Communist Party and its internal struggles. The battle is over, 
fought out. The XVth Congress has made short work of the 
“ Trotzky Opposition.” All the leaders were expelled from the 
party. Stalin has won his victory. But what does it signify? 

I do not see to-day any signs of revolutionary subversion in 
Russia and no signs even of a breakdown—a catastrophe in 
economic matters. But the economic difficulties that the 
bolshevist régime has to overcome are gigantic, and the only way 
out for stabilisation and order, for welfare and development, is 
to find ways and means of closest co-operation with the capitalist 
world, to go ahead resolutely on the way of peaceful evolution 
at home and abroad. Will Stalin go this way? 

Another problem has to be faced. It has been brought into 
the strongest limelight by the breach of relations between Great 
Britain and Russia. It may be formulated thus: How does the 
Russian State under socialist leadership distinguish itself from 
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the world-revolutionary ideology and agitation of the Third 
International ? 

Now a word as to Russia’s foreign policy and her position in 
the European concert. The period of total isolation from abroad 
came to an end in March 1921. England was the first to make 
a provisional agreement with Russia; Germany followed and 
many other States. At the present time nearly twenty-five 
States have recognised the Soviet Republic and reopened 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

From the European point of view, the most important treaty 
was the Treaty of Rapallo of April 16th, 1922. Its principal 
features were: (1) that Germany and Russia should give up 
every right to reparation arising out of the war damages; (2) that 
Germany and Russia should grant each other the right of the 
most-favoured-nation clause. 

Germany continued her Russian policy by the Berlin treaty 
of April 24th, 1926. Germany was not yet in the League of 
Nations, but her entrance was in preparation. Therefore the 
Berlin Treaty had to be adapted to the League of Nations’ 
Covenant. Not in the Treaty itself, but in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence which was a formal part of the Treaty, Germany and 
Russia tried to harmonise the Berlin Treaty and the duties of a 
Member of the League of Nations. In passing I would mention 
that similar treaties were reached later between Russia and 
Lithuania (Sept. 28th, 1926) and between Russia and Persia 
(Oct. Ist, 1927). 

But until now, 7.e. up to the co-operation of Russia at Geneva 
and up to the victory of Stalin, Russian policy has been perhaps 
more of a curiosity than of essential importance for the course 
of European politics. There was, however, Chicherin’s idea of 
inaugurating a system of treaties independent of the League of 
Nations—even opposed to it. He tried to make treaties of non- 
aggression, of neutrality, in all cases, with no reservations, totally 
declining the idea of arbitration, which has won so much import- 
ance during late years. Never could Russia, her statesmen 
always said, conclude treaties of arbitration, because Russia 
could never recognise as judge a member of a “ capitalist 
State,” because the League of Nations would be and would 
remain an association only of imperialist and capitalist States, 
a pretext only for the continuation of the old “ robber 
policy.” 

In 1927 Russia took part in the World Economic Conference 
at Geneva. A short but very important formula was there 
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created to govern the relations between capitalist States and 
socialist Russia: co-existence and co-operation—the formula 
is self-explanatory. 

In December 1927 Russia took part in the Disarmament 
Conference and the first sittings of the Security Committee, of 
which she will remain a member. 

Russia longs for agreements with France and Great Britain 
and Poland. Briand has spoken with Litvinov in Geneva; Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has spoken with Litvinov too. And in his 
great seven-hours’ report to the XVth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party, Stalin said: “ We need a breathing-space (peredy- 
schka), our policy must be one of peace, and we must buy (vykup) 
peace from the others—the capitalist Powers in the world—by 
concessions of all kinds and a peaceful policy.” 

That is a very important point. Because of her interior 
difficulties, Russia wishes to have peace. . She is preparing her 
entrance into the system of European relations embodied in the 
policy of treaties. I do not go farther. I do not yet see the 
Russians as members in the Council and Assembly at the Quai 
Wilson in Geneva. But we are anyhow confronted with an interest- 
ing political problem—how to reconcile, if possible, three divergent 
lines of international policy: (1) Chicherin’s idea of unlimited 
treaties of non-aggression, of neutrality and friendship guaran- 
teeing existing frontiers; (2) the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, on which was based the Geneva Protocol and the idea 
of the Locarno treaties; (3) the desire of Stalin to take part in 
European politics, as I have described. 

Scientific and political problems of the greatest importance 
lie before the statesmen of Europe. For instance, the gaps to 
be filled in the Covenant, the question, who is an aggressor, the 
further development of arbitration, and so on—all problems are 
now to be treated in the light of relations with Russia. 

To conclude, I ask one question only, which no doubt has 
long since been on the tips of your tongues. If the development 
of Russia is really to continue in the direction of peaceful 
evolution and co-operation with Europe and the world, will not 
the capitalist world by consenting to this co-operation itself 
provide the means of self-conservation to its most awful enemy, 
bolshevism, and will not bolshevism thus always remain? Does 
not Stalin say that he will not change or renounce the programme 
of world revolution—the hope that one day the working man 
will again revolt and will destroy the old capitalist world? Does 
he not say that for this Russia must save up all her forces won 
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by peaceful policy, by commercial treaties, by loans, by the 
breathing space given her by the neighbours? 

The answer is very simple. I do not doubt that the real 
aim of Stalin is as I told you, but either he will be stronger than 
the world around him or the world around him will be stronger 
than he. What does it mean? If a constructive policy will 
give and maintain peace in Europe, will create a veal European 
peace such as we have not yet had, the force of peaceful evolu- 
tion in Russia must become stronger than the strongest bolshevik. 
Then, the force of that evolution will enforce a complete change 
of doctrine, an evolution to a practical and fruitful policy adapted 
to the needs of the Russian people, especially to the needs of 
the ever-growing farmer class, and Russia will be compelled to 
co-operate with the other European nations. 

If such a policy of peace is not maintained, if Europe is to 
see again a “clash of the empires” such as we saw fourteen 
years ago, Stalin’s hope would be surely and completely fulfilled. 
A new clash of the empires would be the best ally, the only ally 
of the world revolutionary movement in the bolshevik under- 
standing of the word, at least in our old European continent. 
And as Sir Austen Chamberlain so well said three years ago, 
through her Dominions and Colonies, Great Britain belongs to 
the world, but through her geographical position she belongs also 
to Europe ! 

“ Ritornare al segno,” that is a wonderful chapter in the 
Principe of Macchiavelli, on the laws, the life and being of the 
State. I also return to the point: to combine theory and 
practice in studies of international affairs, that is the purpose 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, which was so 
kind as to allow me to speak here this evening. Theory and 
practice in this way will create, we all earnestly hope, the fruitful 
soil for the constructive ideas of peace and welfare so necessary 


for every statesman and every politician in every country of the 
world. 








A REVIEW OF THE OCCUPATION OF THE 
RHINELAND 


Memorandum read at a group meeting of the Institute 
By Major B. T. REYNOLDS 


I AM going to endeavour to-night to give a short review of 
the Occupation of the Rhineland, where French, British and 
Belgian troops have now been stationed on German soil for 
nearly ten years in execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 

I will assume a knowledge of the geography of this part of 
Germany, but I would underline the fact that fate or design 
placed the British Army of the Rhine in a very commanding 
position in Cologne, the most important town in the Rhine 
Province and a junction of communications of the first importance. 


From the Armistice to the Peace Treaty. — 


From the date on which the Allied armies marched into the 
Rhineland and occupied the Bridgeheads of Cologne, Coblence 
and Mayence, until the signing of the Peace Treaty at the end 
of June 1919, the occupation was purely military, and relations 
with the population were dealt with under the military staffs 
and carried out by military Governors. At this time there 
were large armies on the Rhine, British, French, American and 
Belgian, while numbers of German soldiers had demobilised 
themselves in their homes there during the retreat of the German 
army; but trouble was rare—indeed our army in France after 
1815 appears to have had more trouble than its successor in 
the Rhineland. The attitude of the population was correct. 
The primary reason for this was probably the natural tendency 
of the German to submit to authority; but the population was 
worn out by the privations they had endured during the War 
and was apathetic as to the future. Further, they quite expected 
that the Rhineland would be handed over to France as part of 
the price of victory; previous wars had generally involved the 
cession of provinces to the victor, and in view of the apparent 
temper in Entente countries at this time, a certain amount of 
scepticism as to the likelihood of the application of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points seemed not unnatural. 
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At this period the better class of Germans were not averse 
to meeting French officers on more or less friendly terms. General 
Mangin, commanding at Mayence, kept up a state reminiscent of 
the First Empire, and prominent Germans, officials and others, 
accepted his invitations and attended his functions at the Palais 
Grand Ducal. The French also appeared fully to expect at this 
time that the Rhineland, or part of it, would be ceded to France 
under the terms of the Treaty of Peace. This ambition on their 
part is less far-fetched than is generally imagined. The Saar 
and the Département de Mont Tonnerre, which included the 
Bavarian Palatinate and a considerable extent of country to the 
north of it on the left bank of the Rhine with Mayence as its 
principal town, had been in French hands from the outset of the 
French Revolutionary wars up to the settlement of 1813; the 
Saar even remained French until the 1815 settlement. Again, 
the Rhinelander has never liked the Prussian; he has quite a 
trace of the Gallic in his blood and temperament, and for this 


- reason has always been considered by the Prussian as incapable 


of making a good official, with the result that the great majority 
of government officials in the Rhine Province have always been 
Prussians, a fact that has not tended to endear them to the 
Rhinelander. The national feeling in Germany, which may be 
said to date from the Befreiungskrieg, has been a plant of com- 
paratively slow growth. The last War and the Revolution, 
which swept away those strongholds of particularism—the Courts 
of the Federal princelings—were most potent influences in 
promoting the sentiment of German unity. Perhaps it is not 
unnatural that the French had at this period not fully realised 
how German sentiment in this respect had developed, although 
it is curious to note in this connection, and in view of what 
happened subsequently, that in the Treaty of Versailles the 
Allies made peace with Germany as opposed to making separate 
Treaties with the various Federal States. But to deny German 
unity was ignoring the whole spirit of the age and it is difficult 
to see how this would have been possible. 

At this time the Occupied Territory was cut off from the 
remainder of Germany by a series of military posts round the 
eastern frontier, designed to enforce the blockade of Germany, 
which was not raised until the Peace was signed. The Allies 
allowed food and other necessaries to come into the Occupied 
Territory, and this preferential treatment was probably at the 
time an important factor in keeping the population contented 
with their lot, although the blockade led to a considerable amount 
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of smuggling across the frontier which it was found very difficult, 
if not impossible, to prevent. The shadow of the Revolution 
still lay over Germany, and the presence of disciplined troops 
was a guarantee that the Rhineland at any rate would be spared 
the horrors of Bolshevism. When the British troops marched 
into the thickly industrialised area around Cologne, Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Councils had seized power in a number of localities. 
The military authorities refused to recognise them and the good ~ 
people again took heart at the spectacle of the Biirgermeister once 
more sitting in the Rathaus, even if the authority that maintained 
him there was somewhat exacting in its billeting demands. 

The northern portion of Occupied Territory is a highly in- 
dustrialised area merging into the Ruhr, where at this time there 
occurred a considerable communist revolt against the authority 
of the Reich. The German Government found it necessary to 
march some 20,000 men of the Reichswehr into the Ruhr in 
March 1920 to pacify this area. There was some fighting and 
a number of the beaten Red troops were driven over the frontier 
into the Cologne Zone, where they were disarmed without incident 
by British troops. Germany had been empowered under the 
terms of the Armistice to maintain 17,000 troops in the Ruhr 
until April roth, 1920. The German Government asked per- 
mission of the Allies to reinforce these troops when the crisis 
arose in March 1920. They did not, however, wait for per- 
mission to be given, but marched the additional troops into the 
Ruhr on April 3rd. By marching troops into the demilitarised 
zone before permission was granted the Germans were establish- 
ing a precedent the double-edged nature of which they little 
appreciated at the time. The French reply was to march troops 
into Frankfurt and Darmstadt on April 6th, and to occupy these 
towns as a sanction. The French troops were supported by a 
small Belgian detachment... In view of the strong protest of the 
British Government, Frankfurt and Darmstadt were evacuated in 


May, the Germans meanwhile having withdrawn their troops from 
the Ruhr. 


From the Peace Treaty to the Occupation of the Ruhr. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaty the Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land High Commission, a civil body on which the British, French 
and Belgians were represented by High Commissioners, was 
constituted as the supreme Allied authority in the Rhineland, 
and empowered to issue ordinances having the force of law in 
Occupied Territory. The competence of this body, which took 
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up its seat at Coblence, was restricted to matters where the 
security of the Armies of Occupation were concerned by the 
Rhineland Agreement, an annexe to the Peace Treaty, which 
was the charter for the Rhineland under the occupation. Persons 
committing offences against the Allied armies were as before 
tried by their respective military courts, but relations with the 
civil authorities were now outside the province of the military. 
The Americans, having an Army of Occupation but not having 
ratified the Peace Treaty, were represented on this body by an 
observer. The I.A.R.H.C. covered the country with a hierarchy 
of officials, from Commissioners in the various Regierungsbezirke 
down to Kreis officers in the Kreise. The French High Com- 
missioner was the Chairman of the Commission, and all matters 
were decided by a majority vote, a fact which was to be of some 
importance later during the Ruhr Occupation. Complaints have 
been made that this body, particularly the French section, 
exceeded its powers under the Rhineland Agreement, and abused 
them by carrying out commercial and political espionage. But 
it is difficult to say where its province began and where it 
ended. As an example, under the Rhineland Agreement the 
Allied authorities were entitled to see that essential services 
were maintained during a strike; but to know what was essential 
and what was not it was obviously necessary to have a knowledge 
of the interior economy of power stations and similar works. In 
the case of a strike becoming at all militant the German 
authorities were generally quite powerless, and the maintenance 
of order devolved ultimately on the Allies. Thus Kreis officers 
were obliged to collect and collate much information which was, 
of course, of potential use to their own nationals for commercial 
or political purposes. The Dariac Report, published by the 
Manchester Guardian in October 1922, gives an idea of the 
amount of detailed information of which the French were in 
possession as regards industry in Occupied Territory. 

During this period the French were undoubtedly doing all 
in their power to aid the movement for an autonomous Rhine- 
land which subsequently became notorious under the name of 
Separatism, although an official recognition of such aims was 
obviously impossible in view of the known attitude of the British 
Government. The French were beginning to suffer from that 
sense of disillusionment at the results obtained from the Peace 
Treaty which was later to be the principal psychological cause 
of the Occupation of the Ruhr, and this resulted in their seeking 


every opportunity of asserting their influence in the Rhineland. 
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But, since the Peace Treaty the inhabitants had realised that 
they were not being handed over to France, and they had to 
some extent recovered from their war apathy. The result had 
been a great change in the attitude towards the occupation. 
The better class of German no longer cultivated relations with or 
responded to advances on the part of the French. The British 
attitude towards the population never altered materially through- 
out the occupation. The men fraternised to a considerable 
extent, and it was early found impossible to enforce orders 
against this, but the British officer confined his relations to what 
was essential and was respected by the better class of Germans 
in consequence. French officers, on the other hand, cultivated 
relations wherever possible, and this attitude was not without 
encouragement in high places. The French also did all they could 
to awaken a sympathy for Latin art and culture; French artists 
were brought to sing at the Wiesbaden Opera House, a Rhine- 
land Exhibition was held at Biebrich under the auspices and 
patronage of the local I.A.R.H.C., and I have even heard that 
French divines were brought to preach in Rhineland churches, 
perhaps with a view to stressing the bond of a common confes- 
sion between France and the Rhineland. But the response on 
the part of the population was negligible, and the movement 
was fought by German officialdom in Occupied Territory. Dr. 
Dorten, the leader of the movement, who was entirely under 
French influence, was arrested by the Germans in July 1920 and 
transferred to Unoccupied Territory, but was subsequently 
released after strong representations on the part of the I.A.R.H.C. 

In 1921, owing to the simultaneous calls for troops from the 
British Army of the Rhine in connection with the coal strike in 
the United Kingdom, and to provide the British contingent for 
the Upper Silesian Force to control the plebiscite in that Territory, 
the British garrison of the Cologne Zone was temporarily much 
reduced in strength. A certain number of French troops were 
brought temporarily into the British Zone on this account and 
placed under the orders of the British Command, though none 
were actually stationed in Cologne town. At the same time, in 
May 1921, a British contingent from Cologne took part with the 
French and Belgians in the occupation of the towns of Diissel- 
dorf, Ruhrort and Duisburg as a sanction for German default in 
Reparation payments. A Customs Frontier manned by officials 
of the three Powers carrying out this sanction was set up on the 
frontier of Occupied Territory and was maintained until September 
1921. The Americans took no part in this sanction. 
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The Ruhr Occupation. 


On January 11th, 1923, the French and Belgians marched 
into the Ruhr and occupied Essen with two divisions and one 
cavalry division, these troops having been previously concen- 
trated in and around Diisseldorf. Neither the British nor the 
American Governments concurred in this action, and conse- 
quently the positions of the Americans in Coblence and the 
British in Cologne were liable to become extremely delicate in 
the event of German opposition to the action of the French. 
The Americans solved their problem by withdrawing their Army 
to America via Bremen; the British fortunately remained in 
occupation. The German Reichsbahn carried out the concentration 
in accordance with the plans of the French Staff. The occupation 
of Essen was carried out as a military operation; the cavalry 
proceeded in advance by road with all military precautions, 
taking up a covering position to protect the detrainment of the 
infantry, who were moved by rail, the artillery and transport 
coming up in rear by road. The lines of communication with 
France of the forces in Diisseldorf and the Ruhr ran through 
Cologne, which is the most important railway junction in the 
Rhineland, and these lines were all guarded by troops to ensure 
their safety; in the British Zone this duty was performed by 
British troops. ; 

On January 15th the French, having consolidated the newly- 
occupied position round Essen, proceeded to the second part of 
their programme, the occupation of the Ruhr up to and including 
Dortmund. This operation was carried out in a similar manner 
and involved the transport of three more infantry divisions by 
rail across the British Zone. Everything again went off accord- 
ing to plan, the Reichsbahn as before acting as the “ carrying 
agency.” The object of the occupation of the Ruhr was to enforce 
Reparation payments in which Germany had been declared in 
default, and from this point of view the French and Belgian 
troops were merely present as the escort of the M.I.C.U.M. 
(Mission Interalliée de Contréle des Usines et des Mines), the 
body charged with the exploitation of the “ gage productif ” of 
the Ruhr for the purposes of reparations. This body, composed 
of French and Belgian civil engineers, moved into Essen with 
the troops only to find that the Kohlensyndikat, the German 
body with which they had hoped to co-operate, had moved to 
Hamburg, taking all its records with it. 

The authority of the I.A.R.H.C., derived from the Rhineland 
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Agreement, did not run outside the territory occupied by virtue 
of the Peace Treaty, consequently the Ruhr, in common with 
the 1921 sanctions towns, was directly under the authority of 
General Degoutte, the G.O.C. in C. Allied Armies of Occupation, 
who was also commanding the Franco-Belgian force in the Ruhr. 
The first step taken by General Degoutte was to proclaim a state 
of siege in the newly-occupied territory, by virtue of which the 
territory was subsequently governed by a series of arrétés pub- 
lished under his authority. The German Government was not 
long in taking up the challenge, and protested to the world 
against the occupation of the Ruhr as an infringement of German 
sovereignty and a violation of the Peace Treaty. Whether 
directly ordered by the German Government as is alleged by the 
French, or spontaneously as asserted by the Germans, passive 
resistance broke out in both the Ruhr. and the Rhineland against 
the French and Belgians before the end of January. General 
Degoutte in the Ruhr retaliated by a series of arrétés of increasing 
severity designed to assist the M.I.C.U.M. in the execution of 
their task and to ensure the safety and maintenance of his army. 
The fact that the passive resistance included.the Rhineland 
obliged the I.A.R.H.C. to publish ordinances in line with the 
arrétés. These ordinances were passed by a majority vote, the 
British High Commissioner abstaining, and were not applied in 
the British Zone. : 

The meaning of passive resistance is well explained by the 
French themselves in their publication Un An d’occupation.} 


“Passive resistance consisted in rejecting collaboration in any - 
shape or form with the French and Belgians, in refusing all their 
demands, in not complying with any of their orders, in leaving them 
to their own resources while, if necessary, yielding them possession of 
the field at the points where they presented themselves. The mining 
and metallurgical industrialists refused to appear at the summons 
of the M.I.C.U.M., to answer their questions, to supply them with 
information, to satisfy their requisitions, and even to open to them 
the doors of their establishments. The postal, telegraphic and tele- 
phone employees refused to make any communication to the French 
and Belgians, to transmit their letters, and so on. The railway 
employees refused to run the trains necessary for the troops or to 
make room in the stations for the occupying authorities. German 
officials of all ranks affected to be unaware of the presence of the 
French and Belgians. They furnished them with no assistance and 


1 Un An @’occupation: L’Oeuvre Franco-Belge dans la Ruhy en 1923 (Dissel- 
dorf, Imprimerie de l’Armée du Rhin, 1924). 
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no explanations; they declined all requisition orders, and the news- 
papers refused to publish any documents—whether notices, arrétés, 
instructions or ordinances—which emanated from the Allied author- 
ities.” 


The scene of the struggle was now enlarged to include the 
whole of the Rhineland and the Ruhr; and although outside 
the province of this paper, the German population of the Saar 
also took up the fight, using the same weapon of passive resist- 
ance. The situation of the British Army of the Rhine was one 
of extreme difficulty and delicacy, occupying a small neutral 
enclave in the midst of a large territory where a virtual state of 
war existed, with the main line of communications of the principal 
belligerent running through the Cologne Zone. The French, in 
conjunction with whom we were occupying German territory by 
virtue of the Peace Treaty, were carrying out a policy with which 
the British Government was in complete disagreement; the 
Inter-Allied High Commission and the Inter-Allied High Com- 
mand were putting into effect measures in which it was impossible 
for the British either to concur or co-operate. The maintenance 
of British neutrality under these circumstances must be recognised 
as a triumph for the national powers of compromise. 

The Reichsbahn in the Cologne Zone continued to function, 
but French troop and supply trains and loads of Reparation coal 
could not cross this territory. After the outbreak of passive 
resistance the French and Belgians contrived to work the railway 
system of the remainder of Occupied Territory ‘“‘ tant bien que 
mal.” At first the military railway personnel were all that was 
available, but a number of French civil railwaymen were mobilised 
and brought in as soon as possible, and the railway system of 
Occupied Territory was exploited by the Franco-Belgian Régie—an 
organisation formed for this purpose. It was impossible for the 
British authorities to allow trains worked by the Régie to cross 
the Cologne Zone, as this would have compromised our neutrality 
and involved the spread of the strike to the British Zone. A 
compromise was arranged called the Godley-Payot Agreement, 
by which French traffic equivalent to the pre-Ruhr Occupation 
volume was forwarded across the Cologne Zone by the Reichs- 
bahn ; but French-manned engines had to be exchanged for 
German-manned ones on the boundary of the Zone, and a re- 
transfer made on the far boundary. This procedure involved 
much loss of time owing to the bad feeling between the French 
and German railwaymen, and caused much inconvenience to the 
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French. To facilitate the working of the Godley-Payot Agree- 
ment and the transfer of locomotives on the boundary of the 
Cologne Zone, British officers were posted at the frontier stations, 
and the measure of satisfactory working obtained was to a 
great extent due to them. To improve further the French com- 
munications with France a small portion of territory on the 
western boundary of the British Zone containing the single line 
Diiren-Grevenbroich was transferred temporarily to them. This 
eased the situation somewhat, as the French proceeded to double 
the line on this sector as well as on the Bonn-Diiren line, thus 
obtaining for the first time a double line of railway between the 
Ruhr and France independent of Cologne. 
A further difficulty was the establishment of a French cordon 
of customs and control posts round the whole circumference 
of the Cologne Zone, thus isolating’ it from the remainder of 
Occupied Territory as well as from the rest of Germany. From 
the French point of view this control was essential to the working 
of their scheme, but it created a situation of great delicacy for 
the British. The German Government was at this time pouring 
large sums in paper marks into the Occupied Territory to finance 
the passive resistance, and these funds the French did their 
best to seize. The Cologne Zone obviously lent itself to German 
use as a centre for the supporting of passive resistance. It was 
discovered at one time that the Germans were chartering a plane 
to take paper marks from Berlin to London, from whence they 
were consigned to Cologne by an agent via the Instone Air Line, 
who accepted this freight in all innocence. From Cologne the 
money was distributed by subterranean channels throughout 
Occupied Territory. All this time, in accordance with the 
normal procedure, the requirements of the British Army in 
money were still met by requisitioned paper marks supplied by 
the Reichsbank in Berlin. The French insisted on controlling 
these consignments of money, not without effect, for they dis- 
covered that the Reichsbank was using this means to convey 
other funds to its branch in Cologne for supporting the resistance. 
Finally, a British officer and a guard were sent weekly to obtain 
the supply of requisitioned marks from the Reichsbank in Berlin 
and escort the treasure to the Command Paymaster’s office. 
The attitude of the British in avoiding interference in purely 
German affairs effectually prevented an outbreak of Separatism 
in Cologne. When this movement was at its height in the 
neighbouring territory the German police instituted road and 
rail control on the frontier of the British Zone to prevent armed 
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Separatist bands from entering. Such success as this movement 
attained was due to French intervention on its behalf and to 
the effect of the wholesale expulsions. This was the commonest 
penalty inflicted by the French for offences against the arrétés 
and ordinances, and naturally bore most heavily on the natural 
leaders of the people, who were most active in working for the 
organisation of passive resistance. It is estimated that some 
75,000 sentences of expulsion were carried out, and as the family 
of the deportee was also compelled to leave. Occupied Territory, 
the total number of persons involved was very much larger. 
The first active appearance of Separatism was at Diisseldorf 
on Sunday, September 30th, 1923, and involved some 200 
casualties. After this there was no further manifestation in 
the territory under the direct orders of General Degoutte, but 
there were outbreaks in the Rhineland in most of the principal 
towns with the exception of Cologne. Owing to the utter chaos 
which ensued when they had seized power in any locality, and 


‘the complete lack of support from the population, they were 


unable to maintain themselves for any length of time in the 
more populous districts. In the Bavarian Palatinate the move- 
ment lasted somewhat longer, largely owing to its isolation and 
to the fact that the bulk of the Separatists from the Rhineland 
went there when their services were no longer required in their 
own districts. The matter was brought to a head early in 1924 
by an attempt on the part of the French section of the I.A.R.H.C. 
to have the decrees of the so-called Separatist Government in 
the Palatinate recognised as valid by that Commission. This 
called forth a protest from the British Government, and finally 
Consul-General Clive was sent from Munich to report on the 
situation. The bubble was finally pricked for good by the 
action of the inhabitants of Pirmasens, who massacred the 
remaining Separatists in their Headquarters in that town in 
February 1924. 

The situation in Cologne during the whole of this time was 
a most curious one. All normal intercourse with the outside 
world was cut off, and the natural result was that the economic 
life of the Cologne Zone, which is in every way a part of the 
economic unit of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, gradually died. 
In the end, after the collapse of passive resistance, industrial 
concerns in British territory participated in the agreements con- 
cluded at Diisseldorf between the French authorities and the 
German industrialists in November 1923. When the distress 
dué to the fall of the mark became acute and the Reich was 
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no longer able to supply funds, there were considerable labour 
troubles in the industrial districts, including the British Zone. 
On several occasions the British had to furnish troops to assist 
the German police in maintaining order; but the mere presence 
of troops sufficed, and on no occasion in British territory was it 
necessary for them to take any action. In the remainder of 
Occupied Territory where the German police had been much 
weakened by the expulsions, the duty of maintaining some 
modicum of order devolved almost entirely on the French troops. 

The situation caused by the rapid fall of the mark was curious. 
Owing to the constant depreciation a great difficulty was the 
purely mechanical one of printing the money fast enough. 
Towards the end the entire currency required replacing almost 
every day owing to its having become valueless overnight. 
Towns and villages and practically all industrial concerns printed 
their own money, which was limited in circulation to the neigh- 
bourhood of its origin. Only Reichsbank paper was universally 
accepted, and that could not be distributed fast enough even if 
it could have been printed. I know of one town in the British 
Zone where at this time every printing press in. the town was 
printing paper money with the exception of that belonging to 
the local Communist newspaper, and the only reason this was not 


impressed into the service was that the necessary dies were not 
available. I 


From the Diisseldorf Agreements of November 1923 and the 
Evacuation of the Ruhr up to the Present Time. 


1924 was a more hopeful year than its predecessor for the 
Occupied Territory. It began with a stabilised mark and ended 
with the acceptance of the Dawes Plan and the evacuation of 
the Ruhr and the 1921 sanctions towns, which was finally com- 
pleted by November 18th. The machinery of the Dawes Plan 
rationed the expenditure of the Armies of Occupation, set up 
mixed tribunals for the settlement of disputed points as regards 
rents, claims for damages on manceuvres and similar matters, 
and in general considerably curtailed the powers of the occupa- 
tion authorities. The penal ordinances passed during the Ruhr 
period were repealed and a mutual amnesty agreed to between 
the French and the Germans, by which the former allowed the 
return of those Germans who had been expelled during the 
passive resistance, and the Germans agreed not to prosecute the 
former Separatists and those German subjects who had assisted 
the French. The principle of an “invisible occupation” was 
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accepted by the Allies, and the French Army of Occupation was 
reduced to approximately the same strength as before the events 
of 1923. Further reductions were also made in the French forces 
in the Rhineland owing to the call for troops for the Moroccan 
campaign, which was then in progress. This entailed the with- 
drawal of a number of native troops, notably the Moroccan 
Division from the Palatinate and the Spahi Cavalry Brigade 
from Tréves. By the end of 1925 all complete native units had 
been withdrawn, leaving only some 2500 North Africans and 
Annamites serving as transport drivers and orderlies. The 
presence of coloured troops in the French Army of Occupation 
had always been a cause for complaint on the part of the 
Germans. During the Ruhr Occupation the majority of the 
French troops in the Rhineland were coloured, this being due 
to the fact that the French were careful never to bring any 
coloured troops into the Ruhr, and could thus only use there 
the white troops of the Mixed Divisions. The general conduct 
‘of the French native troops had been good, and it is only fair 
to the French to say that since the War many North African 
units have been permanently stationed in garrison towns in 
France, and that the men serving in the Algerian Regiments 
enjoy full French citizenship. But the effect on the German 
mind, which regards this matter more in the English way than 
the French, was, to say the least of it, unfortunate. From 
now onwards the régime of the occupation became as light as 
possible consistent with the maintenance of foreign troops on 
German soil, and the population ceased to have any grounds 
for general complaint. But the Ruhr Occupation and the 
events resulting from it had left their mark and it took some 
time for the passions that had been aroused by the struggle to 
cool off. The conclusion of the Locarno Pact in October 1925 
went some way towards removing the scar, even if Thoiry raised 
hopes which were not fulfilled. 

As the fifth anniversary of the signing of the Peace Treaty 
drew near the German Government raised the question of the 
evacuation of the First Zone under the terms of the Treaty. 
After some delay and discussion it was decided to carry out this 
evacuation, which was done during the months of December 
1925 and January 1926. The British Army moved to the Wies- 
baden area, where they took over from the French the northern 
portion of the Mayence Bridgehead and a small strip of territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine, including the town of Bingen. 
The British troops were well received by the inhabitants of the 
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new area, and whether owing to the change in garrison or whether 
to the general economic improvement in Germany, the watering 
town of Wiesbaden commenced to recover from this date, and 
by 1927 its progress from the bad days of 1923 and 1924 had 
been very marked. The chief complaint on the German side 
remained the billeting question. This may have been a real 
burden in some towns, but in Wiesbaden itself the complaint 
was largely artificial, and little or no hardship was occasioned 
on this score. Indeed owners of real estate found it a profitable 
business to let to the Army of Occupation houses for which they 
had previously been unable to find tenants, and when the British 
Army took over from the French in this area, the billeting staff 
was inundated with offers of houses to let addressed direct to 
them by the owners, to the annoyance of the German authorities 
whose business it was to provide for the requirements of the 
Army. The situation in this respect was somewhat different to 
that obtaining in Cologne, where a progressive municipality had 
seized the opportunity of constructing large numbers of houses 
to meet the requirements of the Occupation on loans and subsidies 
from the Reich at a time when labour cost little or nothing owing 
to the fall of the mark, and which after the evacuation they let 
or sold at a considerable profit. 

' After the evacuation of the First Zone the German Govern- 
ment made representations to the Allies for a reduction in the 
numbers of the occupation troops, and within the next two years 
reductions amounting in all to some 20,000 men were carried 
out. These reductions were carried out proportionately in the 
different armies, the British Army undergoing a reduction of 
some I000 men in January 1926 and a further rooo in the autumn 
of 1927. The German agitation for a reduction to the numbers of 
the pre-War German garrison of the Rhineland is entirely artificial, 
as it takes no account of the entirely different military problems 
involved. The French Army of the Rhine has now been reduced 
below 50,000 men, and it is doubtful if from a military point of 
view the French could consent to any further reduction without 
impairing its efficiency as the covering force behind which the 
French Armies would mobilise in the event of war. It may be 
objected that this is not the réle assigned to the Army of the 
Rhine under the Peace Treaty, but so long as a French force of 
this size is present in the Rhineland it must fulfil this function 
in the national defence scheme. 

Since the Dawes Plan came into force the I.A.R.H.C. has 
been reduced to a skeleton of its former self, and there now only 
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remain the High Commissioners at Coblence with their immediate 
staffs. This involves once more direct relations between the 
armies and the German civil authority in their respective Zones, 
but this has led to no increase of friction, indeed rather the 
reverse, in spite of German protests that they were now being 
left “face to face with the bayonets.” Incidents inevitably 
occur from time to time between the troops and the inhabitants, 
which are seized on by the German Government as the subject 
of strong representations to Paris designed to support the German 
case for the evacuation of the Rhineland. In this respect the 
British Army of the Rhine is fortunate in being only a minor 
partner in the occupation, and consequently incidents in which 
British soldiers figure are not taken up with the same avidity. 
In this question of incidents lies one of the principal objections 
to the continuance of the occupation—the conduct of a single 
individual ‘in his cups” is liable to become the subject of 


_acrimonious exchanges of Notes between Paris and Berlin, cal- 


culated to retard the growth of better relations between the two 
countries. 

Some French circles cling tenaciously to the theory that 
the occupation is still the only guarantee of reparations, but I 
am inclined to think that only the Die-hards really believe this. 
As regards security, a force of the size of the French Army of 
the Rhine, situated where it is, must play an important réle in 
the national defence scheme; but the present strength is the 
minimum for this purpose—any further reduction would reduce 
this force to a military liability instead of an asset. There is a 
further consideration from the French point of view, namely, 
that so long as the occupation is maintained it is of value for 
bargaining purposes, but here again its value is constantly 
diminishing. From the German point of view, although the 
occupation raises little or no resentment in the Rhineland itself, 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from the national territory has 
become one of the cardinal points of German foreign policy. 
Germany is now a member of the League of Nations and has at 
Geneva an additional scene for the airing of her grievances in 
this connection, and the Allies have been obliged to listen to her 
complaints to this extent, that they have now cut the Army 
of Occupation to the bone. The Second Zone is due to be 
evacuated in 1930, and the final evacuation is due to take place 
under the Treaty in 1935, but I am inclined to think that he 
would be a bold man who put his money on the continuation of 
the occupation till the latter date. 








PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC } 


Tuts report of the Conference at Honolulu in 1927 is of special 
interest to the members of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, not only for its own merits, which are many, but also 
because the Royal Institute has become the national unit in 
Great Britain of the Institute of Pacific Relations. In so doing 
it is following out one of the aspirations of its founders, who were 
acutely aware that international questions need to be studied 
from varying national angles, and hoped that their own Institute 
would only be one of a chain in other countries which should 
co-operate and communicate with one another as opportunity 
occurred. In the Institute of Pacific Relations this co-operation 
has been secured with groups, analogous though, of course, 
dissimilar to our own, in problems which cover a wide area of 
the world’s surface and amongst which are some of the most 
important of the present day. It should prove to be, therefore, 
an exceedingly interesting experiment in international co-opera- 
tion, and its results will be closely watched all over the world. 
The process has only just begun, but this volume, which contains 
the report of the second representative Conference, gives great 
hope that the public-spirited men who conceived the project 
have laid secure foundations on which to build. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is a machine for the 
exchange of facts and ideas. It has no policy and produces no 
plans or resolutions. This volume, then, is a record of the 
material contributed at the Conference by the various members 
and the discussions which ensued. It is safe to say that no such 
body of information on Pacific problems, inadequate as it must 
seem when compared with the magnitude of the problems to be 
solved, has ever before appeared between the covers of a single 
book. 

The record can, of course, only give a partial account of the 
discussions. They were to a large extent informal amongst 

1 Problems of the Pacific: The Proceedings of the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Honolula, 1927. Ed. by J. B. Condliffe, M.A., D.Sc. (N.Z.). 
1928. (University of Chicago Press. Published in Great Britain by the Cambridge 
University Press. Cr. 8vo. xiii+ 630 pp. 8 maps. 15s. To members of the 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, 12s. ++ Postage: Home, 9d., Abroad, 
Is. 5d.) 
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groups of people of widely differing information and outlook. 
Though limited by a strict programme and set questions they 
were necessarily often desultory and inchoate. Here we have 
them summarised and straightened out from the shorthand 
reports. They gain in clarity and precision but they lose the 
individuality and. atmosphere that distinguished them in the 
charming grounds of Punahou. Nevertheless, the reader can 
obtain from these records an amount of information and an 
appreciation of different view points that he would find it almost 
impossible to collect from extensive and diverse reading. Though 
one might criticise the emphasis laid on this point or that, the 
record gives a singularly able and impartial account of most of 
what was worth saying, and shows how the members of the 
various national groups tried to defend or at least explain the 
attitude of their countrymen. 

The most acute of all were, of course, the discussions con- 
nected with China. The whole Conference took part in them, 


‘being divided for that purpose into four Round Tables. Some 


of them went so far as to consider solutions of the various prob- 
lems of tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality, foreign concessions 
and settlements, and these suggestions are sometimes noted 
in the Proceedings. But these are, of course, no more than 
suggestions put forward as a basis of discussion and they 
only represent individual opinions. Some of these discussions, 
it may be added, produced a good deal of heat, of which no 
record naturally remains, which served to keep the discussion 
intense and real, and display aspirations and opinions which 
might otherwise have remained concealed. 

But though China is the most discussed and the most inter- 
esting topic of which the Proceedings treat, there are many other 
subjects of great importance. The question of immigration and 
emigration in the Pacific is also a burning one, and it is inter- 
esting to observe the process of scientific inquiry into causes 
and results proceeding amidst the emotions roused by the famous 
U.S. Immigration Law of 1924. If sentiment shows its power 
of survival, the scientists are able to reduce its area of action. 
For, by analysing and formulating the great problems of popula- 
tion and food supply and explaining the effects of industrial- 
isation and foreign investments they reduce the problem to 
economic terms and show how small an influence restriction of 
emigration has in the final solutions. For those who wish to go 
below political phenomena to the other causes, which limit and 
control them, these discussions will be of especial interest. 
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Cultural problems are perhaps rather summarily discussed. 
The missionary movement, which has played so great a part 
in the development of the Far East, is scrutinised with great 
care, finding its most acute critics in its own ranks. There are 
also discussions on international education, which reveal a number 
of vitally important problems but hardly do more than touch the 
fringe of them. The lack of knowledge about the Far East in 
the Occidental countries and the pitiful inadequacy of the educa- 
tional machinery for imparting such knowledge is, however, 
fully emphasised. Communications with cable and radio are 
also surveyed, and the political as well as the economic factors 
that hinder their development investigated. There are also 
discussions on the Mandates in the Pacific and the treatment 
of native races. These are certainly not adequate to the subject, 
but it may be hoped they will be developed in future conferences. 
Lastly, there is an illuminating discussion on diplomatic relations 
in the Pacific which ranges over the whole world and deals as 
much with Locarno and the League of Nations as with the 
Washington Conference and the Four Power Treaty; for though 
the Conference was limited to the Pacific area, it. is recognised 
throughout that its special problems can only be solved in 
connection with others which affect the whole world. 

The discussions are only, however, half of the book. No 
less valuable, though less unique, are the papers and addresses 
specially written for the Conference. These are of two kinds. 
Some of them are statements of the attitude of the various groups 
towards Pacific problems which were put forward at the outset 
of the Conference, amongst which are to be found statements 
of Australian, Canadian and New Zealand points of view as 
well as summaries of their economic and industrial development 
and resources. The total effect is impressive, and though no 
doubt some of the political appreciations are ephemeral, yet they 
give a vivid record of an international situation at a particular 
moment of time. Others of the papers are contributed by 
experts. It would be invidious to discriminate in a collection 
which brings into a comparatively small compass so various a 
mass of learning. It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, 
that the editors should have included amongst them a review 
of the Conference subsequently published in an American weekly 
by a journalist who was present. Where this is not incoherent 
it is often biassed, and it is difficult to imagine why it is included 
in the Conference Proceedings. 

This is, however, a small blemish on a publication which 
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should do much to stimulate the study of Pacific problems in 
those countries specially interested in them, while it provides 
the national units of the Institute of Pacific Relations with a 
comprehensive and informing survey of the manner in which 
the new organisation is facing its great task. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


A Political Handbook of the World. Parliaments, Parties, and Press as of 
January 1928. Edited by Matcotm W. Davis and WALTER H. 
Mattory. 1928. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 
Large 8vo. 1Ig62pp. $2.50. To members of the Institute, ros.) 


THE Council on Foreign Relations has expanded its useful Political 
Handbook of Europe, which we welcomed last year, so as to include 
similar information with regard to practically all the countries of the 
world, an important exception being the. United States. It is to 
be hoped that in later editions the Council will go still further, 
and do away with this exception. It should not have been assumed 
that the circulation of so useful a work of reference would be 
limited to its country of origin; moreover, we take leave to 
doubt whether the average citizen of the United States is so well 
informed as to be able to dispense with the information which the 
editors have it in their power to give. No reviewer is really omniscient 
enough to check the accuracy of the facts set down: so far as we 
can see, the attitudes of the various political parties are summarised 
with remarkable truth, having regard to the limits of space available. 
Probably the most useful information is that regarding the political 
complexion of the various organs of the Press. The reader of foreign 
newspapers is given, through this feature, a valuable indication of 
the number of grains of salt to be taken with the statements made, 
and of the value to be attached to expressions of opinion. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


Arms or Arbitration? By H. Witson Harris. 1928. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 93 pp. 2s. 6d.) Mr. Harris, in his usual 
attractive style, discusses the difficulties, technical and general, of 
disarmament, explains the conflicting points of view, and suggests that 
the next step is for Great Britain to give a lead by signing the Optional 
Clause, followed by the conclusion of all-in arbitration treaties. 

C. A.M 
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What is wrong with the League of Nations? By EDGAR H. BROoKEs. 
1928. (London: Hogarth Press. Sm. 8vo. 38 pp. Is. 6d.) Mr. 
Brookes’ remedy for the weaknesses of the League is to make the 
Council a purely European body, leaving the Assembly and Permanent 
Court of International Justice to deal with world affairs. A suggested 
draft of a revised Covenant is appended. 


British Foreign Secretaries, 1807-1916. By ALGERNON CECIL. 1927. 
(London: Bell & Sons. 8vo. xii+ 378 pp. 15s.) 


“‘ TF one could not be Eton and Oxford, one did well in those days 

to be Harrow and Cambridge,” is a phrase which, in spite of its quali- 
fication, reveals something of the standpoint of the accomplished 
author of this interesting survey. He is at home in the aristocratic 
atmosphere which pervades the Foreign Office in the nineteenth 
century. It is an important fact, often forgotten, that only two of 
the Foreign Ministers of these 109 years lacked the title either of a 
peer or a peer’s son, and of these two, one handed down a Peerage to 
his son and the other hardly added to the aristocratic flavour of his 
surroundings by accepting a Peerage after he had ceased to hold office. 
It is indeed one of the major points to be remembered in any study of 
British foreign policy in the nineteenth century that its machinery was 
always in the hands of aristocrats, however much they had to accom- 
modate themselves to the growing democracy of Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments. 
Mr. Cecil gives us vivid pictures of these men, whose average merit 
is unequalled in any other country, though there is inevitably no 
Bismarck or Cavour amongst them. He dwells necessarily rather on 
the externals of their policy, since of the work of most of them there 
exists no systematic or complete study. He shows them in Parliament 
and in correspondence with their friends, and does not neglect the 
indispensable revelations of the employment of their scanty leisure. 
He judges them by the standards of our own time. It is those who 
struggled for peace rather than for prestige that win his admiration. 
Castlereagh, Aberdeen and Salisbury are depicted as seekers after 
peace, which they undoubtedly were, and full justice is done to qualities 
which often fail to win the applause of contemporaries. Perhaps less 
than justice is done to Canning, Palmerston and Russell. Their weak 
points are emphasised, but the work that they did in expressing their 
country’s growing sympathy with liberal and national movements is 
hardly given the place which it deserves in the diplomacy of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘“‘ Tact in diplomacy is of the essence of the matter,” 
says Mr. Cecil. But there are times when insight, energy and a belief 
in great causes are of even greater importance in the equipment of a 
Foreign Minister. 

It is, however, to be hoped that this book, which is unique, will 
be read by all students of diplomacy. It has the great merit, so 
often missing in the text-books, of making diplomacy and diplomatists 
human stuff, understandable by the ordinary human being. The great 
actors and the great events of the century are described in prose that 
is always illuminating and often eloquent—sometimes, perhaps, a 
shade too eloquent. The study of diplomacy is a difficult one, and 
students often despair at the maze into which they are led. In Mr. 
Cecil’s pages they will find not only delightful character studies of 
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the men mainly responsible for British foreign policy in the nineteenth 
century, but an interesting and clear account of the complicated 
problems with which the statesmen had to deal. C. K. WEBSTER. 


This Generation : a History of Great Britain and Ireland from 1900 
torg26. Vol. II, 1914-1926. By THomMAsCox MEEcH. 1928. (London: 
Chatto and Windus. 8vo. x+ 372 pp. 12s. 6d.) The second 
volume of this so-called “‘ history ’’ is a chatty and probably accurate 
account, on “‘ tabloid’ lines, of the years mentioned above. It will 
be found useful as a not too detailed chronological reference-book, for 
it gives the year-date on each page; and it also includes scraps of 
parliamentary speeches, accounts of movements, people and incidents, 
and references to the books, art, sport, etc. of the year. The type of 
writing may be broadly judged by the chapter-headings, such as 
“ Rebellion—Daylight Saving’; ‘‘ Nerves”; ‘“ Thrilling Parlia- 
mentary Scenes”’; ‘‘ Exit (sic) the Old Parties”; etc. There is an 
index, but it is not very full. EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


Stand to Your Work: A Summons to Canadians Everywhere. By 
W. Eric Harris. 1927. (Canada, Toronto: The Musson Book Co. 
Crown 8vo. 270 pp. $2.) This is a candid survey of Canada to-day. 
In dealing with such problems as those of the Maritime Provinces, 
Asiatic immigration and corruption in politics, the author writes as 
only a Canadian could write without offence. He is particularly 
concerned with the increasing cultural Americanisation of the Dominion. 
For this he believes the American book, magazine and radio are largely 
responsible, connecting the decline in British and the rise in American 
imports with the fact that the reading matter of Canadians comes to 
them garnished with American advertisements. Politically, the author 
takes a detached standpoint, but his Imperialism is enthusiastic and 
practical; and in his last chapter he summons his countrymen in blunt 
language to face the problems of the larger Commonwealth to which 
they belong. J. G. Lockwart. 


La France au Mexique. By ETIENNE MICARD. 1927. (Paris: 
Les Editions du Monde Nouveau. 8vo. 290 pp. Paper cover. 30 fr.) 
This book is divided into three parts. Part I is a sketch of the geo- 
graphy and economic resources of Mexico. Part II consists of an 
outline of Mexican history. Part III contains accounts of French 
military expeditions in Mexico in the nineteenth century, ending with 
the private papers of a French military doctor, Médecin Major Arons- 
sohn, covering the period 1862 to 1866 in Mexico. B.T. REYNOLDs. 


A History of the United States, 1783-1917. By S. E. Morison, M.A. 
2 vols. 1927. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xiv + 461; vii + 531 pp.) 

THE first holder of the Harmsworth Professorship of American 
History at Oxford has given in these two volumes an account of his 
stewardship. As the first Professor he set out to supply the first need 
of English students, a history of the United States which should be 
more than a text-book, but more manageable than the many-volumed 
histories like those of MacMaster and Rhodes. The result of his labour 
is a book which, except for its high price, achieves its purpose com- 
pletely. Its scale in proportion is maintained admirably down to 
Lincoln’s death. Professor Morison, while keeping to the high-road of 
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political development, has an eye for all the important movements that 
had no concern with Washington, and his book never falls into the old 
habit of American histories of hugging the Atlantic seaboard. He has 
had to exercise a rigid economy in his space, but he has achieved con- 
ciseness without injustice either to men or movements. Thus the 
two pages that sum up Washington are packed with illuminating 
comment, unfolding at once the private life and the nature of a man 
whose “‘ superiority lay in character, not in talents.” In the prelude 
to the Civil War, the estimate of the Abolitionists, that exacting test 
of the true historical temper, is made with a fullness almost masked by 
its brevity. He quotes one of Garrison’s followers : 

“‘ We are not to blame that wiser and better men did not espouse the cause of 
our oppressed colored countrymen. . . . We Abolitionists are what we are, babes, 


sucklings, obscure men, silly women, publicans, sinners, and we shall manage this 
matter just as might be expected from such people as we are ”’; 


and having quoted this uncensurable humility, he adds the last word 
on the question : 

“ Certain it is that they closed every avenue to emancipation save Civil War : 
their means almost defeated their end. Abolition came in spite of the Abolition- 
ists rather than because of them; and in the worst way. But could it have come 
in any other way? Garrison broke a great conspiracy of silence.” 

The work is most valuable to English readers for this period between 
Andrew Jackson and Lincoln. After Lincoln the vast story of expan- 
sion has to be told, too summarily, in the last half of the second volume 
(pp. 324-474), and what can be done in a hundred and fifty pages 
Professor Morison does. At times his shorthand phrases, standing 
unelucidated, will mislead, as when he writes of the Philippines: 
“‘ Congress accordingly passed the Jones Act (1916), giving the islands 
dominion status and promising absolute independence in, the near 
future,’ or leaves quite unexplained Wilson’s refusal to countenance 
Huerta in Mexico, and tells parts of many stories. It is also somewhat 
misleading to say Congress in Mexico passed land laws and laws against 
the Church in 1925 when the Constitution of 1917 has already been 
outlined. But if we are tempted to expect too much in the concluding 
summary, it is Professor Morison who has encouraged us to do so by 
the general excellence of a book that—enriched with new maps and a 
critical bibliography—deserves a wide and warm welcome on this side 
of the Atlantic. DovuGLas WoopRvFF. 


A Wayfarer in the West Indies. By ALGERNON ASPINALL, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 1927. (London: Methuen. 8vo. x+ 244 pp. 7s: 6d.) 
The West Indian islands are taken in turn, and to each is allotted some 
historical narrative, a few anecdotes, some reference to the activities 
and manners of the inhabitants, and some indications to the traveller 
of sights to be seen. In fact, another travel book of the familiar type. 
The dullness of the text is not even relieved by good photographs. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 


China and Foreign Powers: An Historical Review of their Relations. 
By SiR FREDERICK WHYTE. Second and Revised Edition. 1928. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
vill + 94 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE first edition of this book and subsequent articles in the Press 
have gained for Sir Frederick Whyte so assured a position as an 
authority and guide on Chinese affairs that a reviewer of the second 
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edition may be allowed to devote the few words allotted to him to 
constructive criticism. 

There are four points to which attention might be drawn : 

1. It is hardly correct to say that the Boxer rebellion might have 
led to the partition of China. The action of Great Britain in concluding 
a self-denying agreement with Germany was based on a recognition of 
the fact that the partition of China was not within the sphere of 
practical politics and that any further attempts along this line could 
only lead to still greater disaster. 

2. The influence of the North and South Conference at Shanghai 
in 1918 appears to be somewhat over-estimated. 

3. In his account of the Arms Embargo we think that Sir Frederick 
Whyte has hardly done justice to the position of the British merchants. 
They have supported the policy of the Arms Embargo because they 
realised that Great Britain’s highly honourable record in this matter 
is in the best interest of British trade. The profits they may have lost 
are negligible because the arms traffic is an unclean trade in which, to 
their honour, British merchants have never taken a considerable share. 
To speak of the refusal to aid the Nationalists with arms conveys a 
wrong impression. Great Britain refused to supply arms to any of the 
contending factions, and His Majesty’s Government have never dis- 


_played greater wisdom than in firmly refusing to listen to specious 


suggestions that we should end the civil wars in China by aiding one 
faction to crush its rivals. The Arms Embargo has been far more 
effective than is commonly supposed; the best proof of this is to be 
found in the earnest appeals made from time to time by one or other 
of the military chieftains to raise the Embargo, if only for a time, in 
his favour. So far from the Embargo being derisory, other countries— 
notably Germany—are now following our lead, and there are welcome 
signs that means may in the near future be found to widen its scope and 
increase its effectiveness. 

4. In the sections relating to Russia, which have been entirely 
re-written, Sir F. Whyte traces the course of Sino-Russian relations 
from the close of the Great War to the Bolshevik débécle early this 
year. This is an admirably lucid account of a very confused and com- 
plex tangle of events, and there is only one criticism that may be made. 
Sir F. Whyte hardly brings out with sufficient clarity the fact that 
Borodin and other Soviet agents in China gained their complete 
ascendancy over the Kuomintang by posing as the champions of Chinese 
Nationalism, and sedulously concealing the fact that the real purpose 
of their labours was to prepare the way for the Third International and 
turn China into the obedient tool of Soviet Russia. Some astute 
observers predicted at an early stage that as soon as the Chinese dis- 
covered that the Russians were working for Russia and not for China 
they would drive them out. What was it that caused the Bolsheviks 
to commit the cardinal error of coming out in their true colours too 
soon? Sir Frederick Whyte quite rightly points out that they were 
intoxicated by their rapid and easy conquest of the Yangtse, but the 
Russian débdcle may, in part at any rate, be claimed as a success for 
British policy. The negotiations with Eugene Chen, the December 
Memorandum, and the January proposals all had the effect of driving a 
wedge between the Right and Left wings of the Kuomintang and 
decided the extremists to make a desperate effort to seize control and 
destroy any possibility of co-operation between the moderates and the 
friendly Powers. 

On page 39, line 13, ‘‘ almost ” appears to be a misprint for ‘‘ about.” 
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China’s Industries and Finance: Being a series of Studies in Chinese 
Industrial and Financial Questions. By D. K. Liev. 1927. 
(Shanghai: The Chinese Government Bureau of Economic 
Information. 8vo. xiv + 238 pp.) 


Opinions differ as to whether definite political issues are really 
in course of decision in the apparently interminable civil wars of 
China. But there can be no question that in certain important 
aspects of Chinese national life valuable constructive work is being 
done. Preparation for the reorganisation of the industrial and 
financial fabric, which the entry of China into the full stream of the 
world’s economic life imperatively demands, is not the least important 
of these, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the con- 
tribution towards this end which the Government Bureau of Economic 
Information has been quietly making for some years past. In a series 
of detailed bulletins it is publishing the results of the collection, sifting 
and interpretation of a vast mass of data bearing on almost every 
aspect of Chinese economic life. Incidentally it is giving valuable 
technical training to a large number of ‘Chinese. The present work 
gives the results of some of these inquiries conducted by Mr. Lieu, 
the chief of the Investigation Department of the Bureau. It is an 
intimate and discriminating survey of the financial organisation of 
Chinese business life and of different aspects of modern industrial 
development. The discussion of such difficult international issues 
as the Tariff question and its relationship to the abolition of likin, 
admitted to’ be an “‘ obnoxious tax,” and of the future status and 
control of the Chinese railways, is at once candid and judicious. 

P. M. Roxsy. 


Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By Lucien S. KIRTLAND. 
1928. (London: MHarrap. 8vo. xii+ 462 pp. ros. 6d.) The 
avowed object of this book is to meet the needs of that peculiarly 
American product—the globe trotter ina hurry—but it falls woefully 
short even of that not very high standard. The folders to be found on 
hotel counters are far superior. They are better writtén, better 
illustrated, more reliable and more convenient. Such useful information 
as this book may contain is buried in an intolerable deal of padding, 
and the whole is couched in a peculiarly virulent form of journalese. 
Changes of climate are referred to as ‘‘ the haughty autocracy of the 
seasons’’; if a train is punctual, “ there is some cosmic connection 
between the revolutions of its wheels and the ticking of the chronometer 
of the universe ”—and so on for 450 pages. A book to be avoided. 


Weighed in China’s Balance. By Paut Kinc. 1928. (London: 
Heath Cranton. 8vo. 238 pp. tos. 6d.) In the first eighty or 
ninety pages of this book Mr. King, drawing as he freely acknowledges 
on the labours of H. A. and Lionel Giles, R. F. Johnston and others, 
discourses pleasantly about the religion, philosophy and ethics of the 
Chinese. But when our author ventures to walk alone without the 
support of the Sinologues, he is decidedly less successful. In the 
remaining two-thirds of the book he purports to describe how Christi- 
anity as preached by missionaries in China appeals to the Chinese. 
Unfortunately, however, what a Chinese ‘‘ must think ”’ is seldom what 
he really does think, and Mr. King’s supposed revelation of the mind 
of the Chinese proves to be nothing but the well-known pfejudices of 
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the Treaty-port foreigner suffering from the usual anti-missionary 
complex. This part of the book, moreover, is disfigured by a flippancy 
which strikes a jarring note, and no useful purpose is served by raking 
over old scandals in the history of the Christian Church. The horrors 
of the Spanish Inquisition have little relation to latter-day problems of 
missionary work in China. 


The Angora Reform: Three Lectures delivered at the Centenary Cele- 
brations of University College on June 27, 28 and 29, 1927. By 
Count LEON OstROROG, late Judicial Adviser to the Ottoman 
Government, etc. 1927. (London: University of London Press. 
8vo. 99 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

CounT OsTRoROG’s attainments and experience give his utterances 
on the subject of these lectures almost unique authority, and it might 
be sufficient to say that they are worthy of his reputation. They set 
forth with remarkable clearness the process whereby a nation which 
for centuries was the stronghold of orthodox Islam has, without 
ostensibly abandoning that religion, endeavoured to free itself from the 
institutions which appeared to constitute the system, and assimilate 
those which progressive Europe has developed. His historical and legal 
knowledge and his personal acquaintance with those whose activities 


‘have led up to the present situation have enabled him to distinguish the 


important factors, and to emphasise the decisive events. When the 
Ottoman Sultans initiated legislation, they commenced that departure 
from the Islamic theory which has culminated in the abrogation of the 
whole Code in our time. On the other hand, the Count has shown how 
small a portion of it was affected by the Tanzimat of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, whose futility is perhaps exaggerated by their 
classical historian, Engelhardt. The Count concludes with the pro- 
phecy that the laicisation of law and justice will no more eradicate 
Islam in Turkey than a similar process has eradicated Christianity in 
England or in France. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


Afghanistan of the Afghans. By SirRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH. 1928. 
(London: Diamond Press. 8vo. 272 pp.; Imap. 2Is.) 


Through the Heart of Afghanistan. By Emit TRINKLER. Translated 
by Major B. K. FEATHERSTONE. 1928. (London: Faber and 
Gwyer. 8vo. xv + 240pp.; Imap. I5s.) 

Ibn Sa’oud of Arabia: His People and his Land. By AMEEN RIHANI. 
1928. (London: Constable. 8vo. xvii+ 370 pp. 21s.) 


THE first of these three books seeks to create a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Afghans, and deserves in return a sympathetic hearing. 
Of its varied contents the most valuable material is probably to be 
found in the chapters describing the customs and superstitions of the 
people. The chapters on legends and religion are interesting rather as 
illustrating the predominance of the Persian element in Afghan culture, 
while those on Pan-Islamism and other political questions are dis- 
appointing, being both vague and diffuse. The author is careful to 
avoid topics which might be offensive to his readers, and draws on the 
whole an optimistic picture of present-day conditions in Afghanistan. 
In general the book suffers from having been too hastily written and 
rushed through the Press, and is full of more or less serious slips. The 
Sirdar sometimes forgets that he is writing for a public whose familiarity 
with men and matters Oriental is severely limited. Most readers are 
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likely to feel the need of fuller explanations, especially when they come 
across such sentences as “‘ The elderly men are seen swaying from side 
to side, accompanying a couplet from molanay rum’”’—a stimulant 
whose potency only the connoisseur versed in Persian literature is 
likely to appreciate. 


Herr Trinkler’s account of his journey through Russian Central Asia 
and Herat to Kabul, thence to Bamian, and back through Kabul to 
Peshawar, makes a pleasant if undistinguished book. The author is a 
geologist, who was attached to the German-Afghan Trading Co. to 
prospect for coal. As his scientific observations have been published in 
a separate volume, the present work contains only the diary of his 
travels, with descriptions of the scenery, and incidents illustrating the 
life and customs of Afghanistan. If it nowhere goes very deep, its 
graphic descriptions, especially of the country districts, supply an 
element which is lacking in Afghanistan of the Afghans, but is of con- - 
siderable importance for an understanding of conditions there. Herr 
Trinkler shows a more restrained optimism than Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah, both as regards the natural resources of the country and the 
ability of the King to carry through many of his reforms, and his 
dispassionate criticisms have a value of their own. 


Mr. Rihanialso is a traveller, but his book, full, fearless and accurate, 
stands far above the two preceding in interest, importance and perma- 
nent value. A weak point noticeable at the outset is the omission to 
explain how the book came to be written, since without this knowledge 
most readers are likely to find the author’s position rather puzzling. 
Mr. Rihani, who is a Christian of Lebanese origin and an American 
citizen, undertook in 1922 and 1923, in the face of ill-health and some 
opposition from British officials, the hardships of travel in Arabia, as a 
fervent missionary of Pan-Arabism. He visited all the Arab rulers 
(except the Sultan of Mascat), studied without prejudice their char- 
acters and governments, and afterwards published in Arabic, under the 
title of The Kings of the Arabs, the narrative of his experiences and 
impressions. This work presents unquestionably the best and most 
impartial account of Arabia as it was then, and still is in large part. 
The present volume contains his own translation of one-sixth of the 
original work, with some additional chapters on Ibn Sa‘ud and the 
Wahhabi movement. It may be trusted absolutely in matters of fact, 
since the copy has been seen at Riyadh, and the chapters on Wahhabism 
read over by the Wahhabi divines (who, needless to say, did not view 
them with unqualified approval). Of Ibn Sa‘ud himself the author 
formed a very high opinion, though he is not blind to the weaknesses of 
his hero, but his admiration does not extend to Ibn Sa‘ud’s followers, 
particularly the Ikhwan. ‘‘ Between them and him there is no contact 
of mind or heart, not even of soul. . . . He is in truth far above the 
ablest and the best, a palm tree in a field of stubble.” And he breaks 
out into invective against “the Mildew of Arab Grandeur, stalking 
through the centuries with Allah and the Prophet in its heart, and 
nothing but the gazu-complex in its head.’’ The passage in which he 
sums up, with characteristic frankness, the failure of his mission also 
deserves quotation. 


“‘It must be said that there is not in Arabia any real national feeling; no: 
a feeling of nationality based on race, co-operation and common interest does not 
yet exist. It may bein the making. Butin the political realities of the present, 
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the Peninsula is still dominated by two supreme sentiments, religious and tribal ;— 
the religious sentiment renders the Arab indifferent, even inimical, to progress; 
and the tribal sentiment condemns any progress which may benefit the other 


tribes.” 
H. A. R. Grips. 


I Nostri Alleati Navali. By CAMILLO MANFRONI. 1928. (Milan: 
Mondadori. 8vo. 318 pp. 20/.) 


Tuis book of 318 pages recording the performances of the Allied 
Naval Forces in the Adriatic is one of a series of studies on the World 
War published by the firm of Mondadoriof Milan. It is very gratifying 
to find that the Italian Government, who refused the author access to 
official documents, are in no way responsible for the publication. The 
author writes with a sense of grievance and humiliation against the 
world at large. His first grievance is that, before the War, under the 
terms of the Triple Alliance as recently disclosed, the Italian naval 
forces, though far superior to those of Austria, were, in the event of a 
war against France, to be put under the command of an Austrian 
admiral. 

It seemed somewhat inconsistent with this assertion of naval 
superiority that Italy, on declaring war upon Austria, should at 


once have made urgent claims on her allies for naval assistance, but the 


explanation, which was accepted by the Allies, was that the superiority 
was more than offset by the possession by Austria of better naval 
bases on her coast of the Adriatic. The next claim of the Italians was 
that the combined allied fleets should be under the command of an 
Italian as, according to our author, the Italian nation would never have 
submitted to the avenging of the disgrace of Lissa by a foreign admiral. 
Unfortunately this conflicted with an arrangement previously made 
between Great Britain and France under which, except as regards the 
operations in the Dardanelles, the whole Mediterranean, which would, 
of course, include the Adriatic, was to be under French command. 
Ultimately, a compromise suggested by Great Britain was accepted 
which provided that an Italian admiral should command the allied 
forces actually in the Adriatic, but that a Reserve Fleet under French 
command should be kept within reach in the Mediterranean. This 
compromise did not work well, and further difficulties arose through 
Italy not having declared war against Germany but only against 
Austria. Curiously enough a similar trouble arose in the last stage of 
the War, when American naval forces came into the Adriatic, as the 
a States had declared war against Germany and not against 
ustria. 

The book is one long reiteration of grievances against all the Allies. 
On the whole Great Britain comes out least badly. At any rate there 
is a generous recognition of the fighting qualities of our sailors, and the 
main grievances are that Great Britain never sent the amount of naval 
assistance it promised, and that in the long quarrel between Italy and 
Serbia it maintained a painfully detached and neutral attitude. The 
author seems altogether to ignore that Serbia suffered in the common 
cause. The French, as may be supposed, are very severely dealt with, 
but the worst treatment (see, for an example, p. 267) is reserved for the 
Americans. 

In the absence of any index, of any maps or plans and of any 
attempt at strict chronological sequence, the accounts of the various— 
mostly very unimportant—operations are very difficult to follow, and 
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it is not clear what advantage can be expected to result from the 
publication of this volume at the present date. It certainly is not 
calculated to lead to better feeling between those nations which were 
allies in the War. A. J. A. BALL. 


Belgium. By G. W.T.Omonpd. 1928. (London: Black. 8vo. 
vii -+ 250 pp. 7s. 6d.) A re-issue of the earlier work by the same 
author, brought up to date to include suitable references to the War. 
Mr. Omond suppresses his personality, and gives his readers picturesque ~ 
and interesting information. The pictures are in keeping; colourful 
and objective. A useful tourist’s book. C. A. 


The Protection of Minorities. The Working and Scope of the Minorities 
Treaties under the League of Nations. By L. P. Marr, M.A., 
Assistant in International Studies, London School of Economics. 

. 1928. (London: Christophers. 8vo. xiv + 244 pp. -8s. 6d.) 


Or making of books there is no end, and this is increasingly true of 
books about Minorities. The great output of recent literature in many 
languages on this subject is, in fact, a disquieting little cloud on the 
international horizon. It is in itself a proof that the problem which 
President Wilson declared in 1919 to be more likely than any other 
to disturb the peace of the world is far from solution stillin 1928. And 
indeed all observers of European affairs are uneasily aware that this is 
so. To know why it is so is, however, a difficult matter, for in all the 
mass of available reading propaganda books, pamphlets and newspaper 
articles, vastly outnumber the accurate statements of facts. The 
League of Nations has done little or nothing to redress the balance. Its 
discouragement of publicity when its work on Minorities is concerned 
is strikingly different from its practice in every other sphere of its 
responsibility, and the student who relied for information upon official 
documents alone would remain ignorant indeed. 

For these reasons, and others, Miss Mair’s book is really welcome, 
and particularly timely. Reading it through with every suspicion 
proper to its title, one fails to find either an axe or a grindstone between 
its covers. Their absence perhaps produces a slight sense of suppres- 
sion in certain passages, but on the whole the relief is great. Here at 
last we have a book of convenient size, which really tells us something 
reliable about all the principal Minorities in Europe, their approximate 
numbers, their condition, their rights under the Treaties. It gives us 
also an account of every occasion on which the Council of the League 
of Nations has taken up the case of one of them in public. If the book 
does not enlighten us about the number of times that Minorities have 
appealed to the Council without traceable result, that is not the 
author’s fault. The explanation lies in the procedure of the League 
Council itself. 

The chapter on that procedure is perhaps the most important in the 
book. It does not indeed attempt to argue out the extremely difficult 
question of whether the development towards decreased publicity for 
Minority questions is judicious or not. It does, however, show how 
the tendency has grown. It gives besides an account of the actual 
process which a Petition sent to Geneva on behalf of a Minority goes 
through, from the moment it leaves the petitioner’s hands up to the 
point when it gets within hailing distance of the goal it was aimed at— 
the League Council Table. BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 








